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ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 


Sweer melancholy! ’tis thee I love ; 
Laughter gay thou dost reprove ; 

Tho’ oft on Earth thy eyes are bent, 
Tho’ pale thy cheek, thy look intent, 
Thy breast is free from discontent. 
Melancholy seeks some still retreat, 
Where enter no unhallowed feet, 

To meditate on things gone by, 

And heave for erring man a sigh; 

She listens to the passing bell, 

That doth our ficeting value tell, 

And views our lot by death made even, 
And lifts her eyes to Heaven! 

And when she hears a mounful tale, 

Of lovely maids whose virtue’s fail ,— 
Of love betrayed while honor sleeps, 
She hangs her head, and weeps. 

By the sad couch where suffering lies, 
She sits, and every pensive art she tries, 
’ "To chase away the clouds of care, 

Or sooth the bosom of despair. 

When pealing anthems float on air, 
Soft melancholy bends to hear, 

And sends to Heaven a silent prayer ; 


Melancholy !—with Heaveu thou’lt ever keep,— 


Our Lord with thee did some times weep! 
(At twilight’s veiled and pensive hour, 

I own-thy sacred silent power.) 

She hears the waters rushing by, 

And hates rude mirth and revelry. 

She loves the tempest’s sullen hour, 

The lightening’s flash, the thunder’s roar,— 
To view the billows rudely lash 

The craggy rocks with ceaseless dash. 

When for the Bark—all help teo late— 
She mourns with tears the Seaman’s fate - 
Her tears are kind, divine and pure; 

Than mirth thou’ art happier far, most sure. 
She loves to walk retired, unseen, 

With «« Contemplation eagle-eyed and keen ;” 
By moonlight visits new-made graves, 

And thinks of H1m who virtue saves : 

Of that great day of awful mystery, 





Our Lord shall say, ‘Great joy to MINE are given; 
Faith, Charity, and Love, shall wing their flight 
to Heaven! 
Away, away, the noise of folly,— 
I'll dwell with thee, sweet Melancholy! 
Eviza N. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


How beautiful looks the evening star, 
Tho’ dim is the path of her queenly ear ; 
Proud Sol in his chariot of light and glare, 
Is not by much so teuchingly fair. 


Be hush’d O! thou earth,—and let me feel, 
Its beanty over my bosom steal ; 

A soften’d gladness descends from above, 
Like that from the smile of the face we love. 


When the day departs, and the winds are still, 
I love te stop on some verdant hill, 

To please the heart with landscapes afar,— 
But I gaze with jéy on the evening star. 


A gentle gladness pervades my heart,— 

From the jostling crowd I am free and apart; 
Unfevered and mild is my pulses beat, 

And the beeze of evening is soothingly sweet. 


A hallowed calm spreads ovér my breast, 

Each thought awakens in peacefulness drest ; 

I almost forget that the werld arid its care, 

Around me is spread,—still can wound,—etill is 
near. 


Other stars are there in the heavens clear, 
But cannot with that evening gem compare, 
Which glitters in trembling beauty now, 
Like a brilliant upon a shaded brow. 


It beams like the light of an angels eye, 

Looking from Heaven through the cloudless sky ; 
So steady and bright is that softened ight, 

My spirit feels restless to take its flight! 


To go to that star,—where a sinless life 
Eternal exists untutored by strife ; 











When all the dead cin Ga 
When God’s command shall rend thesealed tomb, || Where the soul—like those rays which eo brillisst- 
And vice shal] rend her own eternal doom ; ly shine, 


When mountain o’er mountain hurl’d, \ Where live ell as brilliant, more divine. 
God’s fire of vengeance shal] consume the world. | . 
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A LECTURE 
ON THE ART OF LIVING, 
DELIVERED AT THE REQUEST OF THE SA- 
VANNAH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, IN THE 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY DR. W. A. CARUTHERS. 


I appearbefore you to night gentlemen, without 
that elaborate preparation which I 


meeting should pass over withoutan effort to make | 


some beneficial influence on all those who are willing | 


to lend us willing ears. The subject which I have 
chosen for’your consideration to night, although not 


immediately connected with the legitimate objects of | 


the society, will I am sure interest, if it does not in- 
struct you. 


_My thoughts you will find thrown out without much 


4 order and.system, but if they should furnish materials 


‘for thought in others, a valuable purpose will be ac- 
complished. 

The novelty of the subject may startle you at first, 
but if founded in truth, and leading to the same great 
end whichis the object of your association, surely 
this sHiould be io objection. Not that I claim any 


| 
greatoriginality in the views presented, or the man- || 
ner of enforcing them, but from their long abeyance 


in the world generally, and their total neglect in this 
country, they assume a novel aspect. 


Lend me your serious attention then for a few brief 
moments, whileT endeavour to develope such thoughts 
as have’o@eutred to me, clothed in such a garbas to be 
within the compréhension of the humblest understand- 
ing, atid without the slightest attempt to produce any 
new professional theories. 


It_isa wery. interesting question for medical think- 
ers, whether the hightest perfection of animal organi= 


_7atien to.whieh it can be brought by prophilactic 


means, by care, by study, by prudence im all things, 
ever arrivesat that state which might be called one 
of perfect Wealth. “* 

The Standard which’ the world, even the intelectual 
and professional partofit speak of, when alluding to the 
subject, must iii the calm consideration of philosophy, 
be taken as a comparative one. They mean when 

say an ae ae isin a perfect. state of health, 
that he is in as fine health as any one that they have 
known in their individual experience.. A multitude 
of just such individual experiences os the standard 
of the world. . og¢ 

But when we come in the spiritof a scaciing and 

enbstract philosophy, to look through these conventional 
and popular views of the subject, we may perhaps find 


that the end unalloyed truth ef the matter ji 
cageitinent 


————— 


could have desired | 
and which is due to the magnitude of the cause in || 
‘which we all take so deep an interest, but I thought, 
it better to hazard even crude and ill digested thoughts || 
for your reflection, rather than that another regular || 
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| After the most matere deliberation amd no little pro- 
| fessional experience, I have for myself come-to the 
| conclusion that there is de one perfectly and purely 
|| healthy individual on the w hole face of the globe. 

| This boned, general and sweeping conclusion, may 
appear toyou heterodox and unsound at first view, 


|| but so does every great truth when first presented 


to minds unhabitvated to meditating deeply. on the 
great mysteries which surround 


Man imbibes the seeds of death from his parents, 


pure as the infantile state is, and simple as is all his 
nourishment at that period. Itis true thatthe human 
machine, if I may so cal lit,is furnished with the power 
}, to recuperate its energies and supply the wear and 
tear of time, and passion and disease—but-these very 
powers themselves, at length wear out, as a house 


| built by mortal hands decays by thé lapse of time, and 


is repaired and refitted, until at length the builder 
| himself passes away . 


This inherent imperfection in our construction, 
_ though universal among our race, and surrounded by 

| similar decay and reproduction in the natural and phy- 

| sical world,is not so irremediable that a pure and com- 

| Parativ ely etherial state of mind and body may not be 

| attained by proper exertions, and a strict attention to 
those lessons which experience teaches to the wise. 

| Before we come directly to’ this point, however, 

which is the main subject of my lecture, let ws look 

around atthe natural world, both animate and inani- 

| mate, and see whether any usetul lessonscan be Jearn- 


ed, bearing collaterally towards the same desirable 
end. 


The first creat lesson which We learn, from “a view 
of Nature’s operations, is the extreme order and regu- 
larity of all her movements. Such amazing precision, 








is discovered in fhe movements of the heaventy-bodies 
which surround our planet, that it requires the whole 
concentrated powers of human nameration merely to 
follow and calculate their phases. Not that there 
is any defect or complication in their revolutions, but 
because our powers of observation and combination are 
so limited. We can ascertain enough, however, te 
know with certainty, that the secondaty laws of God, 
through which the wonders of creation are mani- 
fested to us, are carried on with precision and accu- 
racy. Butthroughout this vast field of ever repeating 








miracles, there is one most striking peculiarity, name- 





|| ly, that as we descend in the scale of Nature’s handy 


works, from the most sublime celestial observations 
to the surface of the earth, we find this regularity and 
precision, less and. less perfect as it approaches the 
scene.of human epesations. 


Whether thisplanet has been wholly revojutioniz- 

ed to suit the fallen and probationary state of man, 

| must always remain anunsolved problem to Christian 
| philosophers. .My own opinion is decidedly, that it 
| has-been so revolutionized, or else was first created to 
| suit the fallen.condition of owr race. There isa con- 
3 || formity of animate and ipanimate.nature, as it ap- 
*| | proachesimmediately ta us, which could not have been 
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the result of accident, and which has so close a relation 
tour presen ctondition as to scerr part and parcel ofthe 
same great whole. Most of the wild and domestic am- 
mals which inhabit the earth, are endowed with even 
smaller powers of endurance than ourscles. The 
mere animal machine, unilluminated with the 1mmor- 
tal spirit, fades away, with even greater rapidity than 


that of man. The vegetable kingdom, too, seems to 


follow this general law of decay and reproduction, in| 


a still more striking degree; for, besides the final 
death of the tree or plant, there isan anneal falfof the 
leaves, anda semblance of death shadowed fofth, even 
more striking and illustrative of thé great curse of our 
tace, than our own mortality. 


It is true, indeed, that we may endure, or enjoy, 
(as the case may be,) adiurnal autuma.in our own 
existence, in whieh our deaths are prefigured in 
sleep, as that of the vegetable kingdom is shadowed 
forth in their autuinnal, melancholy dress. 

dt ecarcely lessens the force of the illustration, that 
the forest is chequered with here and there, at long 
imtervals, those perennial exceptions to the mile, 


they, too, are at last obedient to the gen-ral law of 


decay. 


 } e : . 
‘Obedient, as al! things and beings zround us are to 


to thiegreat sentence of death which has been pro- 
nounced against them and us, still there is a point 
of dissimilarity between us. We partake cf the 
higher order of perfection which is visible in the 
natural world above us, in one spiritual nature while all 
that immediately surrounds us is chained to the earth. 


We partake of the elements, are subject to the laws of 


mind and matter, and one of these powers is endowed 


with.the faculty of reviewing and analyzing th 


e other. 


of examininz its own operations. In fact, we are self- 
t ’ 
regulating machines to some extent; and in proportion 


~~ 


as we exercise this high function with wisdom or folly 
do we rise in the scale ofhanpiness, power, an! ¢ 
ty, or sink to the level of those animals en lowe 
with brutal instincts. 


In purifying and etherializing our animal bodies 
to that elevation to which the soul is ever craving and 
longing for, there are great and acknowledged impedi- 
ments. 


The most perfect operations of our animal functions 
areso hemmed in with difficulties, inherent, heredi- 
tary, and habitual, thata faint heart almost surrenders 
itself to the common instincts of the animal: but such 
an abandonment of our highest behestsare not im ac- 
cordance with my viewsof either our interests or duty. 
The commonest healthy operations of onr bodies, have 
a frightful consanguinity to disease, like the sinzle 
link between the sudlime and ridiculous—there is but 
a step between a healthy and diseased function. The 
most ordinary nuscular exertion produces the s 
glow and fullness of the ¢apillary cirenlation, that is 
produced by the first staze of inflammation, and the 
acetous fermentation of our fool, is but a single step 
removed from the putrefactive, which is itself death, 
either as canse or effet 


(~) 


™ pnp 
if 


1D sath, when if on-ratet ae 
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a genere]l cauve from a )ocal peat, and exintiting 
death, when uviversal over the (rameyaeawesult. 

I lay bare these things, nol forthe purpeseaiitighten+ 
ing you, ot shaking that confidence which every one 
should have in the bark he sails mnm—in hisown onganl+ 
zation—but that you may see and understand thet mati 
is invested wrth a high an’ solemn disefetion with 
regard to those things which he showleheat, Gridk, and 
Wear, and that, exactly ashe uses this dis@refitin, will 
he be blessed with high health and spirits, or sitvle intd™ 
a sullen, sodden wifisery which is the very tomb of Wl 
exalted action, high enthusiasm, aftd noble entér- 
prize! 

In the ascending seale of this system, T dal) ar 
tempt to carry this doctrine to a very “Wight posit 
of sublimation, while in the descending one, The story 
isashortone. Itisa few teverish nights and wretel 
ed days, and then comes the beginning of the tnd, a8 
I described to you in a former lecture, and finally @ 
wretched and disgraceful death. : , 

The first alternative leads through 6 loaftisdme 
rezions of despair, infected with slimy reptiles— 
through no midnight orgies, and becchanalian Fe- 
upwards and onwards— 
the path is strewed with flowers, the scene ever CWang- 
ing and ever renewed with increasing beauty as We 
proceed. Follow me, then, for a few brief momenta, 
while I describe and iltustrate that career which is the 
exact opposite of the drunkards. 


This ts the true science of life; not that thinz, how - 
ever, which we see spoken of by British writers, They 
haye a science of life, it is true, but its maxim®> ase 
drwy from the experience of these en who hawe re- 
duecd the practice of the greatest amount of sengmal 
enjoyment, consistent w:th tolerable health, to a sym 
tem. These mexims teach, that a may should mot 
drink before dinner—that he shall drink none but the 
best of wine, and also that certain drinks comport best 
with certain edibles. At one time, the Hock and 
Champaign lead the way—and these are followed by 
Burgundy, and other clarets—and they, in their tern, 
by Port ani Madeitre—the whole concluding. with 
colice. 


vels—the whole course is 


This is all very ridiculous to us who have outstripped 
them in attaininents on this subject, and yet theres 
much wisdom, comparative wisdom I mean,ém these 
systematic regulations as contrasted with the practice 
of the dram tiplers and tavern house suts. 

It is certainly very wiee not to drink before dimmer, 
because counting the hours of sleep to commence @ 
twelve o’cleck and dianér at six as if England, it 
allows eighteen hours of undisturbed repose to the va- 
rious funetions of the body, and a man who pursues 
this plan will attaintea much greater length of life, 
and enjoy it witha much keener relish while he does 
live, than our Yet I 
id to endorse in any monner this 
, because I merely elevate iteme degree 
he pot house tippling. The English bop vivant, 
hstan ling his eighteen heurs of sobetiggs and 

' time to -Tecuperaie eo 


ever steaming contemporaries. 


must not | >under +. 


Enzlish syste! 


» - 
: rajuire: rao tum 
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» 


feel and know the importance of preserving the sys- 
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wearand tear of the previous night, so that he really | 
enjoys not.one single moment of pure unalloyed plee-_ 


sure and unclouded reason. 
The French system.is even behind that of their is- 
land neighbors. They have entirely overlooked some 
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| narily cails perfection in this matter, and he has much 
| to learn on the subject, and many degrees of exalted 
| happi yet within his reach, This view of the sub- 
| ject, yotrwiil perceive, has very little to do with the 


|| Coarser appetites and. brutal indulgencies of the com- 


Very important points which the English rogard as of | mon drunkard. Indeed we must commence where he 
the first importance, while on onc simgle point they | leaves eff when he is considered as reformed and re- 


outstrip the English. | 


The points of difference are these. The Islanders 


tem the longest practicable time wathout introducing | 
stimulants, while the French throw their whole con- 
servative philosophy upon the single point of dilution. 
All their potations are weak, and therein they shew | 
wisdom and much knowledge of those tissues with 
which these fluids come in contact. They also rely 
upon mixing their drinks with their food. You 
see one of the labouring sort enter into a wine 
cellar with a loaf of bread, and he will sit down and 
make his breakfast upon that and a pint of weak wine 
with great satisfaction. There is comparative wisdom 
in two things concerning this plan—namely, the weak- 
ness of the drink, and the manner of taking it with’the | 
food. This latter plan may be called smuggling it 
through the stommach without arousing the vigilance 
of the ever watchful nervous system. 
The French lose sight of those most important 
things, time, and abstinence, of the morning to revive 





the worn out energies of the day and night previous; 
while the English lose sight of the delicate structure 
of the stomach, and swallow port and madeira which 
are greatly too strong for that most sensitive structure. 
The one keep3 up a constant fire of smal! shot, while 
the other discharges nothing but forty-two pounders— 
both are equally fatal in the end, and both carry with 
them constantly accruing sources of pain, sickness and 





sorrow. Why need we then compare the folly of these 
two rival mations—there is a brighter path left than any 


they have ever travelled. Let us then see whether || 
We eannot choose a wiser course drawn not only from | 


their errors but from all who have preceded us. 

It is very remarkable that in the whole history of 
civilized man so little-has been said and done on the 
subject immediately under consideration. It is true 
indeed that among the wiitings of philanthropists and 
medical philosophers of various eras, there are many 
able essays to be found upon the subject of temperance 
in its bpoad acceptation, and as distinzuished from li- 
centious indulgence, but in these you will readily per- 
eeive that the motives of inducement held out, are not 
those to be found in the subject of temperance in itself 
eonsidered, Or in the variods degrees of attainment to 
be arrived at in such a system, but they are rather 
furnished by the terzors of the drunkards death and the 
drunkards grave. These areonly negative arguments, 
and too often conceding, a portion of pleasure and 
enjoyment to the poison moderately indulged, while 
its excesses only are denounced. 

My idea is that there are degrees of attainments in 
temperance, as there are degrees of health and enjoy- 
ment from kindred sources. That you may place an 


dadividual upon the pinnacle of what the world ordi- 








claimed. 


| Of course all the subjects of this sublimated tempe- 


|| Fance system, myst be intellectual persons and those 


of considerable attainments in knowledge, and aboye 

| all they myst be thinkers in their. own night. Itis not 

| necessary that they should be classiealor even elegant 

scholars, but they must be men of mind, of observa- 

, tion and reflection, and capable of performing that 
most difficult of all mental operafions—namely, turn- 
ing their thoughts inwards, and noting acurately ali the 
various operations of mind and body. 

The operations of our physical functionsare perform- 
|.ed so silently, and I may say secretly, that few men 
ave capable of making any observations, even mpen 
| their digestive functions, until they become diseased. 
| So true is this, that Dr. James Johnston, one of the 
_ physicians to her present Majesty of England, has laid’ 
| it down as an invariable rule, that a man’s stomach 1s 
| performing its functions properly so long as we are en 

tirely unconscious of its operations, and that moment 
| we become sensible of its phases—that moment we 
| may date a morbid condition cither of its functions or 

of the organ itself. , 

Now it requires nice discrimination of judgment to 
distinguish between this test of disease, (which is ad- 
mitted) and those healthier operations which I have 
| hinted at as necessary to form the groundwork of our 
system. If the operations of the digestive functions 
are only made known to us when they become diseas- 
ed, how then can we ever turn our observations to- 
| wards this point in a perfecily healthy individygal. 

I answer, that Dr. Johnston’s test, in its broad 
interpretation is undoubtedly true, but his scale 
is one of disease and a descending one, while ours 
is one of health and anascending one. His; notes the 
| stages of morbid appearances, while ours chronicles 
| the attainments in health. While we admit that all 
diseased action in these functions gives warning of — 
| their condition, we by no means admit the converse 
|of the proposition ta the full extent. For instance, 
it does not follow that because a nice observer takes 
| note of the various conditions of his digestive organs 
| those organs must be diseased before he can attain this 
knowledge. Of course the approach of disease is.more 
loudly heralded than a corresponding degree of health, 
| exactly as our pains and sorrows, make a more dura- 
| ble impression than our joys and pleasures. 
| But we can become observers of these things ifwe 
| will make the effort, and the first point of observation 
| is the stomach, and those articles with which we sup- 
| ply it. Mankind are very loth however to turn their 
| attention to these things, even when there is apesi- 
| tive depreesion of spirits felt from an overcharged 
| stomach. 

Here Iet me draw another rule from the admirable 
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Physician before alluded to. He lays it downas a rule 
that when an individual feels his spirits rise after 
dinner, it is a sure guarantee that he has dingd wisely 
end discreetly, while on the contrary, it his spirmts are 
depressed; it is a sure evidence that he has over stepp- 
ed the bounds of prudence and moderation. | hav 
tested this rule by close qbservation, and ! find itt 
be invariable, but it is-liable to be confounded with 
otner things, owing to the habits of men. 
with those who taste wine at all, at 
cannot be tested, because, in such cases, there Is an 
artificial flow of spirits, and a consequent succeeding 
depression, buth of which states, owe their rise and 
fall te the wine, while the dinner and its effects are 
lest sight of in the greater an@® more salierit points, 
of the stimuli and its effects. 

How many among my auditors have ever made these 
observations for themselves? I will venture to say 
that not one in ten has ever paid the least attentian to 
this subject, and yet our happiness, or rather to speak 


Ot course 


linner, the rule 


were properly, our brightest enjoyments are linked 


inseperately with these little thirigs. 

This, to one who is determined to observe acurately 
on this subject, and carry his own physical and men- 
tal operations to the highest state of perfection of which 
they are capable; isthe mere starting point. These 
rude and commoner observations on the process of di- 
gestion, any one can make, bet very few carry it far- 
ther than merely to observe and remcy if th 
the physical disturbance. They of course feel the 
eonsequent depression of spirits, but they nagyer con- 
nect them together, as cause and effect, and yet thes 
are just as much soas the wheel and axle ofa car- 
riage. Depression of spirits is just as much acon- 
sequence of disturbed physical action, as the motion 
of the wheel is the consequence of power applicd to 
the axle. If such is the fact—if all the operations of 
the degestive functions—indeed of the whole system, 
have always a perceptib] 


y tan, 


e efiect upon the animal 
spirits and upon the mind, either for exaltation or de- 
pression; why may nota man reduce these observa- 
tions to a system? and why may h , 
low men to learn that system? 


, 
; 


> - y 
» rot lead his fe]- 


I will acknowledge at once, that it isnot avery | 


practicable science in a country like ours, where all 
classes of individuals are so immersed in business as 
scarcely to take time to masticate their food, much 
less observe al] the little delicate phases, through 
which it passes, until its more sublimated essence ap- 
pearsor escapes through the buoyant bubbling of the 
animal spirits, or is eliminated in the more substan- 
tial manifestations of mind. 

It is not my intention to attempt at this time 
to reduce these observations’ to a science. even its 
general rules, much less shall I undertake to detail to 
you all the minute laws which regulate this sublimated 
pursvit after happiness. All that I have laid out for 


myseifan the present occasion,are a few desultory 


proots and illustrations, of these principles and their 
eapability of being reduced to order and system, as 
they undoubtedly will be at some future and more 
perfect state of human existence. 








JO 


Let us turn our atteation now for afew moments to 
a low exampies offered by men who have lived ac- 
— : ‘ , 
cording to those rv ' true wisdem, which I have 
, rB ; i 
mehy pointed out; and likewise a few examples of 
an opposatte character. 
es is the first example ofe Philosopher whi€h 
l present for vour « What a calm and 
even at our @ay, 
ugh the revolutions 
of two thousand two hundred and forty vears, and aftér 
the laws, and almost 
the'literaturt of his country. ‘Temperance and frugali- 


nsideration 
screne rnitv surrounds his fame- 


and after Having passed down thr 
having survived the religion. 


ty were undoubtedly his most striking characteristics 
and formed not a few of those themes upon which he 
delighted to harangue his pupils amidst the groves of 
Academus ; or whjle wandering along the benks of 
He was the real father of that science, 
wiuch I have attempted to give you some small eketeh 
of te-night, and though it has laid in almost total abey- 
ance from the time of his pupils until our own, yet it 
is destined to be revived at no distant day. ; 


the Ily¥ssus. 


Let me not be misunderstood here, as desiring in the 
smallest degree to abolish Christianity, and establish 
in itsstead,a heathen philosophy. Far, very far ffom 
if. Idesire only to untomb some of the wisdom of the 
ancients and engraft it upon the noble enterprize in 
which we are engaged. Why should we not adorn 
ard illustrate the doctrines which we profess arid prac- 
tice, by the names and principles of those noble old 


| 


masters: 


Plato, too, the most illustrious of Socrates’ disciples 
taught and practised a divine philosophy of temperance 
compared with which our’s dwindles into dogmatica] 
rules. 

These are the men who refined and etherealized 
their minds, by purifving them fiom the dross and cor- 
ruptions of the flesh and the So remarkable 
was this sublime philosophers devotion to temperance, 
fregality,and all those pr 


world 


‘ 
aci 


ces which invigorate the 
body and p irify the mind, that his escape from the 


, 
i 


great pestilence which ravaged his native city was at 
tributed to this cause alone. 

This is that portion of the lives and characters of these 
distinguished men, which I wish to hold up for yeur 
observation, it is that which tends to i/lustrate the points 
to which I have been alluding in the previous part of 
my lecture. They devoted a long series of years not 
only to the practice and study of this divine theme, but 
For forty 
years Plato lectured upon it and kindred subjects to 


the Athenians. 


they daily taught it to their countrymen. 


It is very true that in the abscence of that divine te- 
yelation which has since revolutionised the very basis 
and substratum of social and civilized society, these 
philosophers in purifying the soul from the meaner 
concomitants of the body—wandered into vague theo- 
rics of preexistent beings—and transmission of souls 
from one body to another. But how could they do 
otherwise without those lights which have rendered 
our paths so brightand seclear. Yet while they wen- 
dered with regard to the true doctrines of the soul and 
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jts relation to the Great Creator of the universe, and | 


im that respect were far behind us—they were very far | 


ahead of us in the true science of life, not only of us, 
but of the English—the French—the Spaniards, yea || 
of all modern nations whatsoever. In discarding the | 
vain and perplexing doctrines of the theodicy we have 


elegant. It is a distinguished honour of our era, that 
some of the lesser works the mere machinery of thew 
illustrations have already been revived up. How many 
years is it, since the Gymnasium figured in our schools? | 
I believe that Mr. Jefferson in my own native State, 
was the first te incorporate these noble exercises with 
a literary institution of the first class in this country. 

It is true indeed that we have never yet essayed the 
Olympic games, nor the honors of the laurel crown, 
nor do I desire to re-establish any but the useful and 
ennobling practices of the ancients. 

The revival of the more su\stantial se Ae EA, 
able portion, has no dowbt been retarded by a prema- 
ture and mad attempt of a. modern nation to reviye hea- 
then worship and the idolatry of the Gods, amidst the 
polluted and bloody revel. ofa frantic mod. Never- 
theless, the eyes of this highly intcllectyal and far 
searching age, are again turned towards the musty 
tombe and obsolete customs of the ancients. Wether 
they will draw anything but Jessons of wisdom tom 
these. hitherto sealed-sources, remains to be seen. 

All that I desire to illustrate from them is the capa- 
city of man even at that early age, to purify and subli- 
mate his mental faculties to a high degree of i 
health and happiness. 

When we wish to illustrate a general principle from 
an individual example, it is doubtful whether the an- 
cients furnish the best models, not because cases of 


| The next whom I shall present in review before 
rejected with them much that is useful, refined and |, 








great perfection—beauty and consistency may not be | 
found, but because they lack that homely individuali- 
_ ty, that personal identity whjch brings the living and 
breathing example—or one who has recently lived | 
and breathed—before us, and which itis so neces- | 
sary to do in order to make a permancnt impression. 
Let us turn then to more modern examples of exem- 
plary lives, and the first that I would present: for your || 
consideration, is that of George Washington. Behold || 
him, while yet a mere stripling schooling himself in 
those hardships and privations which were to enter so 











largely into the formation of his character. We are 
told that he bestrode the fiercest and wildest animals. 


on his mother’s farm, and obtained a mastery ov el 
. them which no one else could do; and that while out | 


upon his surveying expeditions, he could endure bun- 


l| 
ger and hardships with more fortitude than any of his | } night. 
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|in some measure irgbued with thisdelightful serenity. 
How few men of the world there afey who have even 


|| once apes lives experienced this heavenly feeling ? 


But ls treat of this more particularly by and by, 
_ when | have finished with these personai illustrations. 


you is Benjamin Franklin, and though not se perfeet 
/a model of a purified and elevated -intellectuality, he 
yet stands sufficiently conspicuous to be entitled te 
rank among the models of mankind as io temperance 
| and frugality. 

It is very true that there is none of that high and 
holy cnthusiasin which pervades the li¥es of many. of 
thosewhom I might present for your consideration, 
but you must recolleathat the old philosopher was.a 
very unimaginative man and most¢onspicuous for his 
hard uncompromising common sense. <A large ma- 
jority of mankind, have precisely the same character- 
istics, in a lesser degree, and therefore he is a fit mede} 
for their immitation, His ruies of art, however, in 
regard to the subject we are treating of, consisted 
mainly in their great regularity. He evidently did not 
understand the sublime doctrines and practice of the 
ancient philosophers, or if he did, treated them with 
contempt. Nevertheless he was a model of order 
regularity, frugality, punctuality and temperance in 
its ordinary acceptation, and was moreover. very sue- 
cessful in devising the true system of health, happiness 
and longevity. J have no doubt, that he was one of the 
most contented men that ever lived. Poor Richard he 
was no christian, but eminent as a philanthropist. He 
studied to make the most of this world. ‘There .is-a 
striking similarity in some respects between his char- 
acter and that of Jeremy Bentham. 

Now let us take one sample of an opposite cast 
| Lord Byron is perhaps as fita subject as I could select, 
and certainly as favourable a specimen as the ene- 








|| mies of temperance could find in the whole annals of 


drunkenness. 
His Lordship was certainly the master spirit of ald 


| that mighty host who have gone down to death from 


the effects of intemperance. And what a lamentable 

ppeetare does his life and writings present, of a noble 
| Spirit made miserable and wretched, by intemper- 

ance. ‘The world bestows its pity upon him as a mar- 

‘tyr to matrimonial unhappiness—this sympathy is 
entirely misplaced, for he was a victim to the monster 
passion and nothing else. 

Is ita strange thing for intemperate mento quarrel 
| with their wives?) Follow any drunkard of yourac- 
feuntaoe as he staggers home late “some stormy 

Listen beneath his window for a few seconds 





companions. He was very early in life sensible of || after his door is closed, and you will heat ffrst the 
the vast importance.of that very study to which I have || high and angry contention—then you will see his 


attempted to turn your attention this evening. 
never overstepped the bounds of moderation in the | 
indulgence of his appetite, and in regard to drinks, 


considering the primitive age of our country in which || 


i} 


he lived—he was almost an anchorite. What a high | 
and holy calm there waspervading his whole mind and 
person. No one can peruse that noble collection of let- 





ters lately collected and published, without becoming ! 


He || wife and children turned into the street, ahd in a 


few moments more you will hear an awful crash of 
| crockery—tables—chairs, and bedsteads, demolished 
to appease the fury of theangry demon. Atlgngth the 
friends of the unfortunate f2male interfere, andase- 
| peration i is arranged, either legal or by compromise. 
| Now listen to remarks of the world upon this whole 
transaction; s2¢ this monster as he passes along—every 
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one pitties him, and pot unirequently (he lades—poor iG Y.essed and purilying effects less now than they 
fellaw;he made a wretched match—his wile has® were then’ and that these effects were true and of the 








e temper—no one can live with her. She, poot | greatest importance, we have the highest authority 
destitude fursaken and abandoned creature, how cap || for belheving. Leok at the example of our Saviour, 
she look otherwise than sowered with the we rid, and While on earth; examine the means that h« used to pu- 
wretched and-miserable ?7This is no overdrawn picture rity agd sublimate his physica] being from the grovel- 
I have seen the verv sot rofling in the cutter, lament- || '94 appetites of the flesh, which weighed down even 

—- ed overas the victim to his wife’s ungovernable tem- his spirit, all sublime andedivine as it was. Lodlpat 


1 


' . the stal p the gh ealu — 
per. It is just so with Lord Byron, in his sphere. We he vestal pus.ty, the high calm seren ty, the neble 
“ . liansityw at mina <« Tex ‘ eu 
want no other evidence of thi§ than hisown account | “'S™ty of mind and person which he attained. 


ef himself, in his letters and other writings. But let Cast your eye, also, over these eloquent memorials 
us to the poi more immediately concerned and for | which the chivalrous apostle to the Gentiles has left 
which his : was intro luced as an illustration. | vs, of his war with the flesh and the devil, and eee 
Did he attain to high health—exalted animal impulses |, ¥ th what force he dwelt upon those means of purify - 


and that calm, holy, serene temperament, which is || ng the mind. 
invariably the result of a life spent in pur fying the Look, likewise, at the animal kingdom! Do younet 
mind and soul from the corruptions of the body? | find all carnivorous and gluttenoys animals, ferocious 

So far fromit, that I have selected him as the bright- | and Cruel to the last degree—without one single ex- 


? est example on record, of the exactly opposite course |, ception, from the monarch of the forest to the mouser 
of life. Hebreathed—he moved—he ate—he wrote | at yourfeet, And is not the converse of the propos- 
—he done all things under the influence of artificial || tion equally trae? Do you not find all those ecrea- 
stimulents. He commenced with hock and soda wa- | tures that feed upon mild and bland food, gentle and 
ter in the merning, and wound up with gin atnight. | kind. 

So utterly ignorant was he of the pure and heavenly || Ifa man, therefore, feeds upon as much meat as a 
strenity produced by sobriety and abstinence, that |, Lion, (and some of them are not far behind him) and 
even when under the porary depleting influence + washes it down with a potation which would make the 
of a dose of salts, he expressed himself to be in exta- , bezst devour his own tongue and eat his claws—has 
cies; and we have his own authority for believinz, |, he any right to expect to become gentle, and kind, 

_ that some of his finest moments of igspiration, owed ‘and humane. Surely not. Man should eat to live— 
their power to a poor ounce of salts, instead of the _ not live to eat; and we may lay it downasa rule, flat 
sparkling wine cup. So that at last this great cham- |, fhe more simple and moderate the food, so that we 
pion of vinous’ iaspiration, had to come over to.our | avoid actual debility, the more perfeet the health and 

e doctrines for a brief moment of respite, in order that | spirits. 

’ he might find vent for that mighty genius which he Most men, when advised to fast, even by a physi- 
poured ontin such melancholy strains along the shores || cian, declare that they cannot do without a single 
of Italy and Greece. Now moaning like the hollow || meal, that they become sick, whenever they do eo. 

) wind of the rising storm and then lashed into frenzy \ That stomach which cannot do without a meal, and 

' by the bitter fury of his ungoverned and ungovernable i) suffer no injury, is already in a bad condition, and 
passions. |, when they do suffer from fasting, it is not the ab- 

These are fair specimens of the two rival doc: | sence of food which creates the diffieulty, but the 

"trines of the science of life; andthe dullest observer \ presence of something else. 
gannot fail to mark this striking fact, while contrasting ] Why is it that our physical frames are so elastic, 
them—that the one leads inevitably and invariably to our spirits so bright and bounding, and our minds so 

: death; while the other, however much it may fail in || ethenal as we walk through the forest at the dawn of 
accomplishing all that is desired, never fails to ac- | day? It is because the fountain of our joys have not 
-eomplish something. | been poisoned with those loads of edibles which we 
_, But, it may be asked, after all these definitions and || S¥#low evenat the first meal, 

Mystrations and personal examples, in what does this || _!f You have never tried the experiment, lot me per- 
great desideratum consist? Itis the simplist doctrine || suade you to essay it atonce. Bise with the gun or 
in the world. The great source of its power is a nega- i even before him, and bound forth amidet the beaybes 
tive one. It is abstinence. How many are there || of nature—there you will find illustrations ef the 
within the sound of my voice who, having artived at | doctrine—there you will hear the featbored song- 

' , Years.of maturity, have ever tried, even one single day || StP™# povring forth their morning melodies in stenins 

_ffesting? How many are there who have ever tried || % PUFe aad bright as to throw a pesniul cloud over the 

j j ? Not onein twenty? \) widnight opera of the previous night ; your path will 


- The whole world, both religious and profane, in 2 || € strewed with flowers, in more senses than one, and 
great measure, have abandoned the system upon || you will return to the labours ot the pleasures of the 

_which the ancient world laid so much stress. It seems || 4@¥ With frames invigorated and hearts purified by the 
to have been blotted out of the canons of the church al- | ©XPeT:ment- 

jeogether, though formerly so intimately blended with » Why is it-that all the crimes of our race are com - 
both heathen and christian worship. Why is this? Are |) inttted inethe Intter part of the dar and mpen full stom. 
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“area faithful record of gloomy days and wretched 
“history—e page, beginning in joy and ending in sor- 


and disease, remains stereotyped until it is posted 
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achs? «It is becanse the passions of men have beeome 
ferocious from brutal iridulgence. 

But if temperance even in eating is so intimately 
contiected with our happiness afd comfort in this 


world, how much more important is it that we should | 
abstain wholly from those potations which inffame the 
passions and disease the body. 

If over-eating produces such disastrous effects upon 
the mind and spirits of an individual, the habit of im- 
bibing artificial drinks produce still more disastrous | 


consequences. I do not allude here to the consequen- |, 


ces upon the health and life of the subject—but to the | 
spirits, the enjoyment, the 14 ntal power and aren! of | 
the man. | 
I Jay it down asa rule from which there is no ex- | 
ception, that every person who drinks af al] habitually, 


Whether it is muchor little, is under a depression of || 


Spirits. Icare not whether it is wine or brandy—I 


é@are not if the wine is the purest that ever came from |! 


vinters hands and how often it has made the voyage— 
the effect is the same. 

The artificial elevation of the moment becomes at | 
once the standard, and all below that is sodden and 
stillen dejection. Despondence broods over all ‘the | 
fiatiral flow of the animal spirits which God has | 
#iven us, and however highly .we may be endowed | 
With mental power, and however great niay be our in- | 
tellectual attainments, they are henceforward to be 
guaged and weighed like proof spirifs. 

I know that the popular opinion on'this subject is 
Very different, but I maintain my own as the correet 


“one, and appeal to the examples within our reach for || 
the proof. i 


Suppose we take fhe most favourable example among | 
the ranks of our opponents for an illustration. He who | 


follows the English system and drinks only after | 


dinner. 

-Is it not notoriously true, that his only hours of en- 
joyment are those in which he can indulge his favour- | 
ite brand. One half of his existencé is blotted ovt, and | 
during those hours which should be the brightest and 
the happiest, he lives ina constant state of longing 
and suspense. 

These it will be recollected, are the men w Hoth we 
placed upon the vanfaze ground of all their compeers, | 
andifthe Case stands thus with them, how is it with 
those who allow no respite to the overtasked and over- 
eharged organs. 

* “Look at him who has becomea veteran in the @ause, 
‘see how he drags his weary feet along, as if weighed 
down with a load of years and suffering, 

Look at his dejected countenance, and fhe premature 
‘frost upon his brow ?—Look at the wrinkles which 


nights. Each one of these, is a dark page in his 
row. Each one as it marks'the silent footsteps of time 


into the great leger doom of our race. 
If man is indeed placed upon the earth as a proba- 





tioner, with the two principles constantly before him ,of 








good and evil, asthey were presented to our first par- 


ents, and all the higher and nobler works of God'poin 


ting ouf by their admirable order, precision, rég@ilaghy 
_and sublimity, which of the two to choose, can that 
man be entitled to rank as a rational and immortal 
creature, -who sinks this great birth-right in a mere 
groveling and temporary pleasure? : 

Taking the ordinary mean of human life, as the 
standard, there is a wonderful and most striking dis- 
| proportion, between that portion of it which is devoted 
_to preparation, and that which is the trae period for 

| ev en calm and rational enjoyment. Nearly all our 
| days we are schooling and drilling ourselves, for a 
fruition of honours and pleasures which never arrive. 

|| The wine bibber it is true, seizes time by the forelock , 

| and makes the vain and fruitless effort, to take his 
share of heaven hére, but leaving out of view the pains 
_and sickness and sorrow which the attempt invariably 
entails upon the daring innovator—there is a madnéss 
init, in connexion with the high destinies just allu- 


|, ded to, which is very striking to those who will calm- 


| ly contemplate it. The true sciénce of life should 
] teach something more than the accumulation of the 
| greatest amount of mere sensual pleasure which can be 
_ crowded into one life-time. git should point upwards, 
| not downwards—it should relate to the mind and the 
| soul, not to the’palate and the appetite. Man was not 


1 created for sensual enjoyment except asa mere means 
|| ministering to the culture of his spiritual being. What 


| a forfeiture then of all the high aims and objects of his 
| existence, to convert these mere means into the end 
and the resulf. It would be just as wise in the man 
who entered a ship to sail for a destined port in Eng- 
| land, but who charmed by the beauty of the craft and 
the pleasures of the voyage, should spend his Whole 
time in sailing about the ocean without an object and 
without an end, save the mere pleastires of the aquaitic 
expedition. 

That man was not created for these mere sefisaa} 
ehjoyments no one can doubt, who has reflected upon 
those things which I presented for your consideration 
inthe commencement’of my lecture. Let any one 
examine.this wonderfully complicated organization 
of ours, and the véry first fact with which he 1s strutk, 
is the all-predominating influence of mind overmatter. 
So indisputable is this, that the brain, the seat of the 
miad, together with the nervous filaments, presides 
wholly over the growth of all the otherstructures of the 
body. A common observer may see the dispropor- 
tion of a child’s head to the other portion of the human 
frame, and when the structure is completed, s0 tower- 
ing is the mental influence over the animal, that it 
} may be called a spirit temporarily imprisoned im a 
body. So our Saviour and the Apostles habitually 
spoke of the connexion. Butthere isa more striking 
fact still to be mentioned in confirmation of this po- 
sition. The animal portion of the machine arrives et 
its health and power at about the middle of life, say, at 
forty in this country, and when it once afrives at the 
top of the hill, immediately begins todeseend. Does 
the mind decline in’2 corresponding ratio? so far from 
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it, that scarcely one in forty ever begins to achiev: 


any striking intellectual results before this period 
SiPWalter Scott commenced his career a t 
whenhis physical frame 
sion. 


was a iY ib its a4 


Now, it is in connexion with this verv combinatio: 
of mind aad matter, that the intoxicating bow] makes 
its strongest hold upon the human frame and mind 
There is a weak point here which it siezes upen, and 
scarcely ever lets go during life. Artificial 
lants are not purely sensual—they influence both 
mind and matter. Here is the source of their power 
and our weakness, but the true science of life, ifonce 
a man be brought to view it philosophically, w:!! 
speedily strip them of those surreptitious powers. 


If it be true, as before stated, that the intellectual 
towers over, and entirely masters the the mere anima! 
functions in 4 pure and elevated state of existence, 
then how cana rational creature do that, which sub- 
verts this great primary Jaw of our being, How can 
he thus bribe and cheat the spirit through the weak 
points of its physical connexion, and itis through this 
connexion alone, that he can approach the mindat a)! 
It is treason against our boasted human sovereignty, 
and a far higher crime@gainst the majesty of He:- 
ven. 


shimu- 


Suppose we had some etherial fluid ofa stimulatiny 


character, by which we could make the soul drunk 
without the intervention ofthe physical frame, and 
yet the soul once drunk, the body must suffer for keep- 
ing badcompany. Now, this is just the position of 
that man reversed, who cheats his reason and his in- 


tellect by first bribing his palate and his stomach, to | 


turn traitors against the highest interests of both. 


hopes, and our aspirations, are all intellectual. Our 


education, is almost wholly so. Every thing intrinsic, | 


so far as we are concerned, relates to our higher fa- 
culties, but a tithe of them are animal; and even these 


were intended as the mere ineans of ultimate ends, re- 


lating to mind instead of matter—to the soul instead | 


ofthe body. “Now, if this view, scan that science or 
system of life, which converts these poor, pitiful 
means into the grand ultimate end and object of our 
existence. 


“Look at that grey headed old man tottering over the 


trink of the grave, his frosty pow most strangely and 
ubhaturally contrasting with the inflammatory blush 
suffused so completely over his face, that that mirror 
of the soil is made to reflect the condition of the stom- 
ath an1 blood Vessels, instead of those beavtiful ‘and 
exquisite manifestations of thought and feeling, which 
sometimes flash and play along the muscles of the 
mouth and eveS like the summer lightning fading de- 
licately and beautifully away amidst the thousand 
contrasts and matchless glories of 2 summer 
sunset. Such should be his countenance; his face; 
instead of reflecting the feverish heat and being con- 
fused and confounded amidst the inflematory indiscri- 
mination of tumultucas blos4, should present features 


an 





ral . 
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eta) — ‘ } ina classre beauty—with a bigh 
; ety ty ; ne dignity enthroned upen his 
brow and his lips still capable and ready fo thrill end 
quiver with pleasure at the flashes of wit or wifi ect 


fi-r.ng and woe 


Oh it isa beautiful sight to se@ a man who has lived 
his three score years and ten wisely and discretely— 
who has studied the science of life sufficiently 
to enable him ina green old age to possess still 


that evérlasting youth of mind and spirits which Gan 


wlone triumph over age and infirmity at the termina- 
tio:. oi such a career. 

Are these things not attainable in some fheagure? 
M the ' though so utterly neglected 
by trymen still the English. I 
have seen a very gold woman in numerical years abso- 
lutely beauti? the higher elements of beauty 
Let any px y even the postraits of Miss Han- 
nah Moore she w ng blessed with 
robust health, and he will see the beauty that I speak 
of. It is a lofty, anzelic beauty. in which the 
soul triumphs over the wear and “tear of time and 
corruption and disease and passion, and all those tur. 
bulent and boisterous emotions which se indellibly 


amp their iron foot-marks upon the human coum- 
terrance. 


Look al the countenance of Washington, as preser- 


ved to us by the sculptors art?—what an absence of 


? Get 


” . 2 ¢ 
all sensua! and selfish fee! 


mas—how itis cnobled and 
n—what a lofty and God-like be- 
nevolence reigps in calm and serene beauty over 
those features, though so stern and solemn. 

Did you ever see stich an aspect, crowning a life of 


purifi sd from pass 


violence and outrage and crime? Never' Never since 
| the world becah,—never has falsehood and treachery 
Our culture, our pleasures, our happiness, our) 


been stéreotyped in the linaments of beauty? Is not 
this a moé! striking fact in conformation of the troth 
and in illustration of the un formity arid power of the 


| system. 


Beauty of person in itself considered, is no fatther 
itnportant, than as showing forth the vestments in 
vgtich virtue, and temperance, and orderand religion 


are wontto clothe themselves, after they have Thad 


tirne to be manifested upon the physical structure. If 
iS Very trae that there are some rare exceptions, ig 
which at the outset, noble minds are imprisoned ‘in 
very uncouth persons, but even over these, our sys- 
tem if truly and faithfully carried ott, will work won- 
derful transf< OF course it cannot transform 


rmations. 


_ settled and congenital deformity in this life, but the 


heavenly principle, will shine forth even here. 

If I were lecturing upon the kindred nature of vir- 
tue and beauty, 1 should perhaps carry this doctrine 
to a length which might astonish you at my temerity, 
butI am not. I do not consider it necessary to carry 
it farther than is manifest to all men, and just suffi- 
cient to show that it follows in a greater or less degree 
with wonderful uniformity, the practice of the trie 
science of life. 

It results then from whet has gone before, that’ we 


feed the body too much and the min4 too little, and 
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thateven in ministering to our physical wants, we| 
are too apt to overlook the endin the means. ‘‘Man 
wants but little, nor wants that little long.” We gild| 
and adoin the poor frail bark in which we sail, utterly 
regardless of the matchless beauty of the shores to 
which we are bound, as well as the ever radiant 
dome which illumines our path, and the ultimate ob- 
jects of the voyage. 

Our whole race, seems to be lingering by the way- 
side, feasting and carousing, and exhausting those 
stores which were given as a means of accomplishing 
the end and nothing else. 

We seem to be a worl’ of animals and not of minds; 
and if this probationary plannet of ours, is but the first 
of a series of worlds of ever progressing intelligen- 
ces and itis required that we should purify and subli- 
mate our souls from the dross and corruptions of this 
before we ascend higher, what a spectacle we must 
present to the Univérse around us? giver up to mere 
sensual indulgences, and without even so much as 
using them as a means, of higher and nobler attain- 
ments. 

But the whole world is not thus surrendered up to 
the dominion of groveling appeties and sordid pleas- 
ures. Here and there are to be found a spartan band, 
who regardless of temporary honours, and worldly 
ambition, battle manfully for the cause of truth and 
virtue, and sobriety and religion. They are willing 
and ready to shoulder odium and reproach from the 
very men in whose behalf they are strugling. Such 
gentlemen, has been the fate of the brightest and pur- 
est spirits which adorned, and illustrated the gloomy 
history of human life. And such must inevitably be 
your fate and mine. 

No titles and honours are held up as lures tq our 
exertions in this cause! We are cheered on by. no 
applause from the multitude, and by no hopeg of living 
inthe pages of our countries history, but you have 
that which far transcends al} these, in heartfelt and 
serene enjoyment. You know and feel the approba- 
tion of that still small voice, which rises highest, and 
penetrates deepest, when all the ephemeral and 
honours of the world have lost their charm and their 
power, and above all you know that you possess the 
approbation of him whose all seeing eye penetrates 
the hearts and motives of men. 

Let us continue then to struggle manfully with 
those who war against their best interests here, and 
their brightest hopes hereafter—let us continue our 

to rescue the lives of men from their own 
suicidal hands,and by so doing, we shall confer the 
greatest happiness upon the largest number. 


an ROD GOL Fre 


Money invested as furniture, too expensive for a 
man’s means, is worse than dead stock—because it re- 
quires,or at least induces a corresponding mode of 
living. The eye is ill pleased at the expense of 








comfort; and to fill a sheriff’s inventory is small am- 
bition. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A VERY PRETTY AND 


INTERESTING COUNTRY GIRL- 


Did ye ere see the lily grow, 

Within the vales obscure retreat, oo 
Where tangling vines around did throw, 

A shade—which made it look more sweet? 

Did’st ere see the rose expand, 

Where thorns around it roughly grew ? 

Touch it with but the gentlest hand,’ 

It weeps its tears of pearly dew: ~ * 

Alas! sweet maid—thov art like these, 

A lily in the darkened vale ; 

Ere yet hath come the winter gale, 

Our hearts are summoned to bewail : 
Alas! sweet maid—thou art like this,— 

A rose which midst the thorns did bloom > 
But ere thou dran’st the cup of bliss, 
Thou drodp’dst and sank into thy tomb. 


O! vain to count those charms divine, 
Of form and feature which were thine ; 
Soft natures curls of orient hue, 

That clustered o’er thine eyes of blue ; 
Eyes like the blue of April’s sky, 
When all is clearly bright on high ; 

A face—where angel thoughts did play ; 
A look—that was not sad—wor gay ;. 
But each so blinding, it did seem’ 

A picture in some pleasing dream ; 

But thou art gone,—alas sweet maid, - 
The wild flowers deck thy gloomy bed. 


Harner 


———— ( ALIOD we PP 


CANDLE Boxes vs. KNOWLEDGE Boxes.—Nof 


long since, the school committee of a certain New- 
England city, discovertd that one @f the masters they 
employed, spent as many hours, each day, in making 
candle-boxes, as he spent in 
possibly have stated the case, fhe worked six hours 
a day on his own work, and six hours on theirs. This 
being discovered, the committee summoned the mas- 
‘ter before them, for solemn admonitiom After be- 
ing arraigned, and hearing his indictment, and being 
expected to plead guilty and promise amendment, he 
replied to the following effect: «‘Gentlemen, it is am 
old saying, that like begets like. The smallness of 
your hearts begets the smallness of my salary, and the 
leanness of your souls begets the leanness of my bones. 


; or, as he might 


If I spent*all my time in attempting to fillthe know- ; 


ledge boxes of your children, without making candle- 
boxes for myself, my soul would not have the means 
'' of keeping its earthly box together six months longer.” 
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Original. 
SIMPLICITY. 


‘HaveE-you seen the fair form that I love? 
She is Beauty itself, pure, unsoiled— 
With a temper as sweet as a Dove! 

*Tis Laura, simplivity’s child. 
Soon tired of grandeur'’s false glare, 

Though glittering in Fortune’s embrace, 
Though allured by the smiles of the fair, 

I sicken’d at Pleasure’s gay fare. 

But I found that my riches had flown, 
And that Friendship was only a aame, 

A competence sti!] was my own, 

And I hurried from praise and from blame, 
Discontented I roved o’er the Jand, 

And founda neat cot hung with flowers; 

Within I discovered a wand 
Whose magic might brighten the hours. 
‘There I first saw the maid I adore— 

So graceful, and blooming, and wild— 
She only my peace could restore, 

My Laura’s simplicity’s child. 
When morn’s ruddy blush meets the view, 
Thrice blest, o’er the landscape we rove, 
Cull the flowerets, still wet with the dew, 
Or list to the songs of the grove. 

We partake of a simple repast, 

Nor envy the rich ones, or great; 
They’d fancy my fate overcast 

If they witness'd simplicity’s treat. 
A. teli of the fair ones of Dukes, 


- 


By my cottager’s charms how they’re foiled— 


Then blushing and tender she looks.— 
Yes, my Laura’s simplicity’s child. 

At noon we recline in the shade, 
Beneath the kind umbrage of trees; 
When Sol’s beams are beginning to fade, 
We stray where each object can please 
wo hearts that in unison beat— 

She answers in actions so mild, 

That enraptured I fall at her feet— 

My Laura’s simplicity’s child 

‘The streamlet that murmurs along, 

The school blooming at play, 
‘The milkimaids that hie with a song, 
“The lambs as they gambol-away; 

The river, the rocks, and the hills, 

The village, the church, and its spire, - 
The June with sweet harmony fills, 

The bosoms that never desire . 
Bright jewels, or titles, or wealth, 

Or vanities purchased abroad. 

We're blest with contentment and health, 
Ani think not of malice or frend. =” 
We bow tothe Author of good, 

For the blessings he kindly 
_. As our hymns swell] on air through the wood, 
We feel what a gratefu)] heart owes; 


- 


SIMPLICITY.—TO MARY 


—s- —EE —_———— ~~ -_ - 


I worship at Nature’s fair shrine, 

Her graces are artless, unspolled, 
| Her treasures to me are a mine, 
i} For my Laura’s simplicity’s child 


} Sarannah. Exrza N. 
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Original 
TO MARY. 


|| BY J. TOMLIN, AUTHOR OF “THE FOUNTAIN 
or youTH.” 


Mary dear! ‘tis sweet to gaze on thee 

And list to thy sweet voice! "tiesweet indeed 
| When stars are many in the skies, to see 
|| The fair round moon just rising! and to read 
_ There the heart’s all-absorbing highest meed, 

The constancy of vows that love has made 

Between two hearts that never yet did bleed 

For perjured faith! "tis sweet indeed to aid, 
The constancy of love—those flowers that never fade' 





iL. 


Mary dear! oft have I watch’d the scow! of night, 
Come over suns that set! Oft have I seen 
When dreams of youth were fairest, a sudden blight 
Closing those dreamg in wo! Oft has the scene, _ 
That fancy’s artist eye array'd between 
The rose and violet on yesterday — 
| To-morrow meet a desert waste! I have been 
In valleys by the streamiet’s side to-day, 
And ov to-morrow, seen those valleys fade away! 


Ji. 
Yet Mary dearest! when these valleys fade, 
And purling brooks dry up, and stars lie hid, 
| Imangry clouds—and perish al) that made 
The beso gladsome! stil) amid 
This desolation—the love you once forbid 
Retains its wantonness of purpose! "tis true 
I love thee as Leander ever did 
The maid of Hellespont—and ever too, 
This burning love did make you chide—as I did woo! 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





et OFOO FEO O Cm 


MaARR1AGe.—When a man of sense comes to mar- 
ry, it isa companion whom he wants, and not an ar- 
| tist. Itis not merely a creature who can paint, play, 
‘| dress and dance—it is a being who can comfort and 


' console him. 


a 
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_ seem to value themselves upon being unlike each 


oe subject with the rapidity of lightning ; sei- 


quicknegs and mobility ofthe French enable them fo 
find enjoyment in the multiplicity of sensations. 
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BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


_ 


- 
\ Nourse anb rrencu cuarscter. 


As lama mere lookeron in Europe, and bold my- 


self as as possible aloof from its quarrels and 
I feel something like one overlooking a 
ne, who, without any great skill of his own, can 


ally perceive the blunders of much abler 
players. This neutrality offeeling enables me to en- 


joy ‘the contrasts of character presented in this tiine of | 
general peace; when the various people of Europe, 


who have beenso long been sundered by wars, are 
brought together, and placed side by side in this great 
gathering place of nations. No great contrast, how- 
ever, isexhibited, than that of the French and Eng- 
lish. The peace has deluged this gay capital with 
English visitors, of all ranks and conditions. They 
throng every piace of curiosity and amusement ; fill 
the public gardens, the galleries, the cafes, saloons, 
theatres ; always herding together, never associating 


Sw EL ¢ 


HES. 
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| Cloud in the horizon, the wary Bpglisiman, ventures 


forth distrustfully, with his umbrella in his hand. 
| The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at turning 
| small thifigs to advantage. No one can be gay and 
luxurious on smaller means; noone requires less ex- 
| pense tobe happy. He practices. kind of gilding in 
his style of living, and hammers out every guinea into 
‘gold leaf: The Englishmasi, on the contrary, is ex- 
pensive in his epjoyments. He yalues every thing, 
_ Whether useful or ornamental, by what it costs. He 
| has no satisfaction in show, unless it be solid and com- 
plete. Every thing goes with him by. the Square 
foot. Whatever display he makes, the aan is sure 
to equal the surface. 


The Frenchman’s habitation like himself, is open, 
cheerful, bustling and noisy. He lives ina part of a 
great hotel, with wide portal, paved court, a spacious 
dirty,Stone stairease; and a family on every floor. All 
is clatter and chatter. He is good humored and talka- 
tive with his servants, sociable with his neighbors, 
and complaisant toall the world—Any body has access 
to himself and his apartments ; his very bed room is 
open to visitors, whatever may be its state of con- 
fusion ; and all this not from any peculiar hospitable 





with the French. The two nations: are like two 
threads ofdifferent colors, tangled together, but aerer 
blended. 

In fact, they present a continual satithnecie, and 


other ; yet each have their peculiar merits, which 
should entitle them to each other’s esteem. The 
French intéllect is.quick and active. Its flashes its 


upon remote conclusions. with a sudden bound, 
and its deductions are almost intnitive. The Eng- 


lish intellect is less rapid, but more persevering ; 
less sudden, but more sure in its deductions. The 


They speak and act more from immediate impressions 
tran from reflection and meditation. “They are there. 
fore, more social and communicative ; more fond of 
society,.and” of places of pudtic resort arid amusement.- 
An Englishman i is more reflective in his habits. He 
lives in the world of his own thoughts, and seeins miore | 
self-existent and self-depenient. ‘ He loves the quiet’ 
of his own apartment: even When abroad, he ih a 
3 alittle solitude around him, by his si- 
reserve: he moves about shy and solitary, 
andas it were, buttoned up, body and soul. 

The French are great optimists: they seize upon 
every good as it flies, and revel in the passing pleasure. ’ 
The Englishman is too apt*to neglect the present 
good, in preparing against the possible evil. Howev- 
may lower, let the sun shine but for a 
Sallies the mercurial Frenchman, | 
‘and noliday spitits, gey as a butter- 
his sunshine werepespetual; but let 


feeling, but from the communicative habit which pre- 
dominates over his character. 


The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconses him- 
self in a stug brick mansion, which he has all to 
himself; locks the front door; put broken bottles 
along his walls, and spring-guns and mari- — in his 
gardens; shrouds himself with trees and 
curtains ; exults in his quiet and privacy, ‘ffetme seems 
disposed to keep out noise, daylight, and company. 
His house, like himself, has a reserved, inhospitable 
exterior; yet, whoever gains admittance, is ‘Rpt to 
find a warm heart and a warm fireside within. 


The French excel in wit; the English in humor ; 
the French have gayer aad. the English. richer 
imagination. The formerare full of sensibility, casily 
moved, and prone. to sudden and great excitement ; 
but their excitement is not durable: the English are 
more plegmatic ; not so readily affected ; but capable 
of being aroused to great enthusiasm. The faults of 
these opposite temperaments are, that the 
the French is apt to sparkle 
gravity of the English to se 
When the two characters can U 
the French kept from efferv escence and 
from stagnation, both will be found ex 
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This contrast of character may also bn disiodiiiba the 
great concerns of the twe nations. The ardent French- 
man is alk for military renown; he fights for glory, 
that is to say, for guccess inion, For, provided the 
national flag is victorious, he cares little about the ex- 
nee the injustice or the innutiiity of the war. It is 


w the poorest'Frenchman will revel owa 
ctin: a great victory is meat and drink 
the sight of a military soverign, bring- 


sintaphee 
to him ; and 














2 su beam Reyer so brightly, so there be but a 


j ing tame a cannon and ge one ees he 
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throws up his greasy cap in the air, and is ready to 
jump out of his wooden shoes for joy. 

Johw Bull, on the contrary, is a reasonin 
rate person. Ii he does wrong, 
tional way imaginable. He fishts because the good 
of the world requires it. Je isa moral person, and 
makes war upoa his neighbor for the maintenance of 
peace and good order and sound principies. He is a | 
money making personage, and fights for the prosperity 
of commerce and manufactures. Thus the two nations 
have been fighting, time out of mind, for glory and 
good. The French; im pursuit of glory, have had 
their capital twice taken ; and Jobn, in pursuit of good, 
has run himself over head and ears in debt 
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cy, conside- | 
it is in t¥e.most fa- 


THE TUILLERIES AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 

I HAVE sometimes fancied I could discover nation- | 
al characteristics in national edifices. In the Chateau 
of the Tuilleries, for instance, I perceive the jumble 
for contrarieties that marks the French character ; the 
same whimsica] mixture of the great and the little; the 


| clad in court dresses, that figured in these be- 
| fore the revolution, and have been carefi 
up during their exile: with the sclitaries'tné de 





splendid and the paltry, the sublime and the grotesque. 


both eye and ear, is military display. The courts glit- 
ter with steel-clad soldiery, and resound with the 
tramp of horses, the roll of drum, and the bray of trum- 

pet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol its arcades, with 
loaded carbines, jingling spears, and clanking sabres. 
Gigantic grenadiers are posted about its stair-cases ; 
young officers of the guards loll from the balconies, or 
lounge in groups upon the terraces ; and the gleam of 
bayonet from window to window, shows that sentinels 
are pacing up and down the carridors and ante-cham- 
bers. The first floor is brilliant with the splendors of 
acourt. French taste has tasked itself in adorning the 
sumptuous suites of apartments ; nof are the gilded 


‘chapel and splendid theatte forgotten, where Piety } 


and Pleasure are next door neighbors, and harmonize 
together with perfect French bienseance. 

-Mingled up with all this regal and militar? magnifi- | 
cence, is a world of whimsical and make-sbift detail. 
A great part of the huge edifice is cut up into little 
chambers and nestling g-places for retainers of the court, 
dependants on retainers, and hangers on of dependants. | 
Sern squeezed into narrow entre-sols, those bow, 
ediate slices of apartments between floors, 
; habitants of which seem shoved in edge ways, 
like between narrow shelves ; others are pearch- 
ed, like the swallows, under the eaves; the high 
roofs, too, which are as tall andas steep as a French | 
eock-hat, have rows of litle dormant windows, tier 
above tier, just large cnough to admit light and air for 
some dormitory, and to enable its eccupant to peep 
out at the sky. Even tothe very ridge of the roof, 
may be seen here and there, one of these air-holas, 
with a stove pipe besideit, to carry off the smoke from 
the handful of fuel with which its weasen -faged tenant 
simmers his demi-tasse of coffee. 

On approaching the palace from the Pont Royal, 
you take in at a glance all the various strata of inhabi- | 








’ tants; the garretecr in the roof; the rotamer in the | 
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SKE T@M@ES. 


| @nire-sol; the courtiers at the easements of the 


apariuicnts; whil@on the ground @oor astem of 
odors, anf a’score or two of cooks, in white caps, bob- 
bing their heads about the windows, betray that eciem- 








ufic aad all important | Royal Kitehem. 
Go iato the crand anté of the royal apant-" 
ments on Sunday, and see ure of Oidand New — 


France ; the old emigrees, returned with the Bour- 
bons ; little withered, spindle-shanked old 







| Pigeon of former days: and the court swords strutung 


| out behind, like pins stack through dry beetles, “4 
, them haunting the scenes of their former 


hepes of a restitution of estates, like ghosts vesting 
the vicinity of buried treausyre ; while around them 
you see the Young France, that have grown up in the 
fighting school of Napoleon ; all equipped en militaire: 
tall, hardy, frank, vigorous, sun-burnt, feree- -whisker- 
Led; with tramping boots, towering crests, and ghitter- 


ing breast-plates. 
On visiting this famous pile, the first thing that strikes 


It is incredible the number of ancient and heredita- 
| ry feeders on royalty said to be housed in this establish- 

ment. Indeed ali the royal palaces abound with noble 
families returned from exile, and who have nestling 
| places alotted them while they await the restoration of 
| their estates, or the much-talked-of law indemnity.— 
_ Some of them have fine quarters but poor living. Some 


| and all their retinue consists of a servant woman.— 
With all this, they maintain their old aristocratical 


hauteur, look down with vast contempt upen the opu- 
lent families which have risen since the 


stigmatize them all as parrenues, or upstarts, and Te- 
| fuse to visit them. 
In regard to the exterior of the Tuilleries, with all 
_ its outward signs of internal populousness, I have often 
| thought what a rare sight it would be to see it 
ly unroofed, and all its nooks-and corners laid open to 
“the day. It would be like turning up the stump of an 
old tree and dislodging the world of grubs, and apts, 
and beetles lodged benesth. Indeed there is a sean- 
, dalous anecdote current, that in the timic of one of the 
| petty plots, when petards were exploded under the 
_ windows of the Tuilleries, the police made a sudden 
investigation of the place at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; when a scene of the most whimsical confgsion 
ensued. Hosts of supernumerary inhabitants Were 
found foisted into the huge edifice : every rat-holé fied 
| its oceupant ; and places which had been considered 
as tenanted only by spiders, were found crowded with 
a surreptitious population. It is added, that many le- 
dicrous accidents - occurred ; great scampering and 
slamming of doors, and whisking away in 
and slippers; and several persons, who were by 
accident in their neighbors’ chambers, evinced 
bitable astonishment at the circumstance. 
As Ihave fancied I could read the ¥fench 
in thé national palace of the Tuilleries, so I 











_ tured to myself some of the traits of John Bull 


families have but §ve or six hundred francs a year, . 
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“gee snug, cosy n 
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royal abode at Windsor Castle. 
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SKETCHES. 





The Tuillerfes, offt- || fire, stood firm and enduring. Their columns were 


wardly a peaceful palace, isin effect a swaggering mil- | | ripped up by cannonry; whole rows were swept down 
itary hold ; while the old castle, on the contrary, in || ata shot: the survivors closed their ranks and stood 


spite of its bullying look, is completely under pe tticoat | 
government. Every corner and nook is built up into | 
ing place, some ‘procreant cra- 
dle,’ not tenented by ‘meaare expectants or whiskered 
Warriors, but by sleek place-men ; knowing realizers 
of present pay and present pudding ; who seem placed 
kill and destioy, but to breed and multi- 
ply. 


at nidows, and swarm aout the courts and terra- 
ces. The very soldiery have a pacific look, and when 
off duty, may be seen loitering about the place with the 
nursery maids ; not. making love to them in the gay 
gallant style of the French soldiery, but with infinite 
bonhommie aiding thenrto take care of the broods of 
children. 

Though the old castle is in decay every thing about 
it thrives: the very crevices of the walls are tenanted 
by swallows, rooks, and pigeons, all sure of quiet lodg- 
ment: the ivy strikes its roots deep in the fissures, 

flourishes about the monldering tower.* Thus it 
honest John: according to his own account, 

he is ever going to ruin, yet every thing that lives on 
him, thrivés and waxes fat. He would fain be a sol- 
dier, and swagger like his neighbors ; but his domes- 
tic, quiet-loving, uxorious riature continually gets the 
upper hand ; and though he may mount his helmet 







anid gird on bis sword; yet he is apt to sink into the || 


plodding, pains-taking father ofa family ; with a troop 


a his heels, and his women-kind hanging 


i eae) 


: THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

I HAVE spoken heretofore with some levity on the 
contrast that exists between the English and French 
character ; but it deserves more serious consideration. 
They are the two great nations of modern times most 
diametrically opposed, and most worthy of each others 
rivalry ; essentially distinct in their characters, ex- 
celling in opposite qualities, and reflecting lustre on 
each other by their very “opposition. In nothing is 
this contrast ‘more strikingly evinced than in their 
military conduct. For ages have they been contending, 
and for ages have they crowded each other’s history 
with acts of splendid heroism. Take the battle of 
WwW , for instance, the last and most memorable 

their rival prowess. Nothing could surpass 

the brilliant daring on the one side, and the steadfast 
enduring on the other. The French cavalry broke 
like waves on the compact squares of English infan- 
try. They were seen galloping round those serried 
walls of men, seeking in vain for an entrance ; tos- 
their arms in the air, in the heat of their cies. 

m and braving the whole front of battle. The Brit- 
ps, on the other hand, forbidding to move or 









—The above sketch was written before the 


and magnificent additions that have 
of :ate years to Windsor Castle. 


firm. In this way many columns stood through the 
'pelting ofthe iron tempest without firing a shot ; with- 
| out any action to stir their blood, or excite their spit- 
its. Death thinned their ranks but could not shake 
their souls. 


A beautiful instance of the quick and generous im- 


| pulse to which the French are prone, is given in the 
maids and children shine with rosy faces || case ofa French cavalier, in the hottest of the action, 


| charging furiously upon a British officer, but per- 
| ceiving i in the moment of assault that his adversary 
had lost his sword-arm, dropping the point of his sabre, 
| and courcously riding on. Peace be with that gener- 
| ous warrior, whatever were his fate! Ifhe went down 
'in the storm of battle, with the foundering fortunes of 
| hischieftain, may the turf of Waterléo grow green 
above his grave !—and happier far would be the fate of 
such a spirit, to sink amidst the tempest, unconscious 
of defeat, than to survive, and mourn over the blighted 
laurels of his-country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a long 
and bloody day. The French with enthusiastic valor, 
the English with cool, inflexible courage, until Fate, 
as if to leave the question of superiority still undeci- 
ded between two such adversaries, brought up the 
Prussians to decide the fortunes of the field. 

It was several years afterward, that I visited the 
field of Waterloo. The ploughshare had been busy 
with its oblivious labors, and the frequent harvest had 
nearly obliterated the vestiges of war. Still the 
blackened ruins of Hougemont stood, a monumental 
pile, to mark the violence of this vehement struggle. 
Its broken walls, pierced by bullets, and shattered by 
explosions, showed the deadly strife that had taken 
place within ; when Gayl and Britain, hemmed in 
between narrow walls, hand to*hand and foot to foot, 
fought from garden to court-yard, from court-yard to 
chamber, with intense and concentrated rivalship. 
Columns of smoke turned from this vortex of battle as 
from a volcano: ‘it was,’ said my guide, ‘like a little 
hell upon earth.’ Not far off, two or three broad 
spots of rank, unwholesome green still marked the 
places where these rival warriors, after their fierce 
and'fitful struggle, slept quietly together in the lap of 
theircommon motherearth. Over all the , 
field, peace had resumed its sway. The 
whistle of the peasant floated on the air, instead of the 
trumpets .clangor ; the team slowly labored up the 
hill-side, once shaken by the hoofs of rushing squad- 
rons ; and wide fields of corn waved peaceftlly’ over 
the soldiers’ graves, as summer seas dimple over the 
place where many a tall ship lies buried. 

To the foregoing desultery notes on the French 
military character, let me append a few traits which 
I picked'p verbally in one of the French provinces. 
They may haye already appeared in print, but I have 
never met them. 














At the breaking out of the revolution, when so ma- 


ny of the qi families emigrated, a descendant of the 
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great Turiene, by the name of De Latour D’Auvergne, 
refused to accompany his relations, and entered into 
the Republicanarmy. He served in al! the campaigns 
of the Revolution, distinguished himself by his valor, 
his accomplishments, and his generous spirit, gnd 
might have risen to fortune and to the highest hon- 
ors. He refused, however, all rank in the army, 
above that of captain, and would receive no recom- 
pence for his achievements buta sword of honor. Na- 


poleon, in testimony of his merits, gave him the title || 


of Premier Grenadier de France, (First Grenadier of 
France,) which was the only title he would ever bear. 
He was killed in Germany, in 1809, or °10. To hon- 


_ér his memory, his place was always retained in his 


regiment, as if he still occupied it; and whenever 
the regiment were mustered, and the name of De La- 
tour D’Auvergne was called out, the reply was: 
‘Dead on the field of honor!’ 


Original. 


THURSTON AND OTHER CHARACTERS. 
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GLIMPSE VI. | 


Nore.—{The author, with some reluctance, pre- 


tofore commenced in the first volume of the Southern | 
Ladies’ Book, and which some of them have flattered | ! 
him so far as to expressam anxiety to see. He is re- | 
luctant first, and mainly, forthe reason of his inability, | 
under existing circumstances, to do either himself, 
“them, or the story itself, with its various characters, | | 
justice. The material for a ground work of the most | | 
interesting part of the narrative, existed only in the | 
memory of the writer, which having become greatly | 
dimmed by time, must, consequently, be very inaccu- | 
rate. Toattem pt to interest his readers with his own 


mere imaginary conceits,was a boldness he did not dare | 


attempt. The substance of which he wished to detail, 
ed in atangible form, but owing to unexpefited | | 
it could not be obtained, and, consequently, 
continuation of the narrative was inter- | 
e were other difficulties which might | 
be mentioned, and those of no trifling character, but || 
as they were in some degree foreign, he wil] not intro- | 
duce them upon the ear-of the indulgent reader—in- | 
dulgent tothe writer of this story to a degree for which | 
he feels a thousand thanks, and takes this method of so | 
expressing himself toward them. Whether what fol- 
lows will repay the aftention he will bestow remains | 
to be seen.] 
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Quier had at length been restoreddlong the exten- | 
sive berder fronticr. The Indians, theugh perhaps 
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man spare that tree.” How knowest theu what le- 
sents his readers witha continuation of the story here- | || gend it may tell of the ‘olden time’?’ How 
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not entirely subdued, ha ! ceased their deprecations 
upon the white settlqnents. A few bold movements 
against them, and Peace 
once more, with all her attendant blessings, Was 
spreading her genial wings wide over the counteyyamd 
the soil which had frequently been drenched in gore, 
was how putting forth bud and blossom to expandand 
beautify beneath the vivifying rays of a southern sun. 
New lines had been drawn between the sefflens: and 
the Indians, and the sounds of the woodman*@awe and 
the falling of timbers were only heard, -where late the 
savage yell, and the keen crack of his deadly rifle,enly 
found echoes in the vast forests. The hardy adventures 
had planted his little settlement, and risked his little 
all, where the wild beast of the forest roamed at large, 


had successively been mad 


unshackled in his wild sports—the monarch of the 


wood and glen! Huts were built—lands cleared— 


and the ploughshare had furrowed over the ground, 


‘and husbandry was fast letting in the sunlight civiliza- 
den. The stern old forest trees which, for centuries, 
had spread their giant arms over the rich vallies, as if 


_ to proté@t from intrusion the mother earth which gave 


them sustenance, bowed down before the industrious 


GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF FRANK apy aed age Dap hiremig hk a 


to the lordling, which had so long been theirs. 
I have often felt, when seeing the axe laid to the 


root of some ‘brave old oak’ or giant sycamore, whom 
_ heaven’s lightnings had left unscathed for centuries, 


like exclaiming with one, whose sweet song has been 
listened to as the melody of flowing waters, “Woods- 










| it looked upon the dark, frowning heavens 
in the rocking tempest, when the forked ] 
played as in sport with its branches? How 
nerations of the red man have looked upon it, 
|| passed away as the dust raised by the whirlwind? Per- 
chance, it has been the trysting place of many an In- 





| dian maiden, whose sad tale of woes has been told Sut 
to the ears of Manitou, beneath its ample foliage— 
sole listener to many a watrior’s story of his battles— 
to the death chaunt of many an aged brave who longed 
for the happy hunting grounds of the blessed. A ca- 
nopy for the council fire, where deeds of vengeance 
|| were concocted, and a shelter from the sun when the 
calumet went its round. 

How little do some of us now know of, or appreciafe, 
the dangers and hardships undergone by these hardy 
pioneers? How fast is passing away even the legends 
|| and traditions of these times? The little that is known 
will be soon so wedded to fiction, as scarce to interest 
any but the lovers of the marvelous. The curious 





'|inquirer after legends ofthese bygone days during the 


infant progress of many parts of our country, will, turn 
from his labor in dismay at the prospect. are 
the records.of the early time of our ancestors. The 
«stories of old’ which every nation boasts? 
perhaps, in the indistinct memories of a few, 
to pass away into utter oblivion. Should 
| Answer, ye gifted, favored sons of this noble 
With the sword in one hand, 
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dy ancestry! 
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plough in the other, the way was czived out to the || 


wealth, comfort and security you now enjoy. But to 
return: 
“The ill success which atiended Braswell’s last 


attempt to obtain possession of Marian Thurston, || poygnancy to the pang of disappointment, and giving 


tended in some degree to break down his supposed 


infalability of will. So many and repeated disco mfi- 
tures had opened his eyes to the fact, that he was not 
destined always to success in his villany. He could 
searcely bring himself to believe that it were possible 
lie could have been thus defeated. He half supposed 
it only a vagary of the imagination ina dream, and 
pausing, looked back, while yet in view of the scene 
of his disgrace, as if to assure himself of its reality. 
Unmindful of danger he continued gazing back for 
some minutes, until aroused by the quick and hasty 
steps of some one approaching, a glance showed him 
he was pursued ; a thing which he had not contempla- 


ted. He stepped behind a projecting rock which | 


overhung the margin of theriver. The pursuer passed 
on ; it was Shanky, who, not thinking Braswe would 
have stopped so near the encampment, was hi If off 
his guard, and not paying close attention to his trail; 
else, we might be spared the recital of some further 
incidents in this man’s life. 










me 


wefore others were heard approaching. It was the 
Indian who moved along at a rapid pace, though with 
light tread and cautious air, as the instinct of his race 
eacheshim ever to observe. He paused a.moment, 
he came to where Braswell turned off the trail, 
' yoked around. Braswell drew his knife, the on- 
ry vei the had abouthim. It was evident that the 
ian suspected something, and was proceeding to ex- 
fine the ground with greater scrutiny, when a shout 
rom Shanky drew him furtheron. The fugitive now 
breathed freer, and waited only for the other to get 
beyond hearing, when, by the aid of a projecting limb 
of atree, he let himself drop as quietly into the stream 
: possible, and swam for the other shore. He had 
: from the water upon the other side, when he 
thepursuers had returned and were stand- 
the rock behind which he had hidden; he had 

ined the woods before the shout of the Indian 
announced to him that he was seen. The rifle of 
Shanky was for a moment raised, then lowered again, 
another moment and the fugitive had plunged into the 
His reflections, as he fled, were not enviable; 
was sought with a vigilance that never tired, 
ad that would have made the bravest of the brave un- 
His last failure was attended by many other cir- 
cumstances besides the loss of the beautiful girl, which 
aided to goad him to remorse and guilt, added to disap- 
intment. His public disgrace would prevent his 
carrying out his long cherished plan; not that he cared 
a straw for character, only so far as it might aid in 
ing his ends to successful fulfilment. He was 
@ wanderer from the haunts of men; despised, and 
f his kind, as a pestilence to the earth, fatal to 
| societie’s dearest rights. Many long days 
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= sound of Shanky’s footsteps had not died away, | 


| 








nights were spent by him, far very far from the i 


a Za 





scene of his last disgrace. Yet he was in continual 
dread of pursuit; carrying with him a hell in his bosom 
wherever he went among those peaceful solitudes, 
whose very stillness was an awful quiet to him, adding 


full play to the goatls of conscience upon his nearly 

seared heart. He knew himself despised, hated, 

scorned; but what of all this if he could but get re- 
| venge. : 

He could not hurl back acorn for scorn, hate for hate 
—he was powerless and the tortured victim of his own 
uncontrolled and wicked passions. Those passions 
were now like the knawing worm that dieth not, and 
were hourly, nay, momentarily feasting upon his very 
vitals. So long indulged as not to be thrown off, cling- 
ing to himlike thefamed tunic of Dejanira to Hercu- 
les. Once indeed a thought of repentance, ofa changed 
life, on some distant shore, passed across his mind.— 
The deep solitude was an eloquent preacher to the 
heart of that singularly bad man, more eloquent far 
than any language could have been. But, it was but 
a thought. The poison which had infused itself through 
his heart was as fatal to repentence and reformation in 
him as was that, of a cure, to the victim of the Ler- 
nwan Hydra. Bitter indeed were his reflections, but 
there was at length some mitigation to these mental 
sufferings obtained by the resolution which he was fi- 
nally enabled to make of'seeking revenge in some way 
and at every hazzard. Though it should take years, 
_yet it must be done, and henceforth be the sole 
business and aim of life. The more he reflected the 
more he became confirmed in his design, and conse- 
quently felt less keenly his former disappointments.— 
Revenge might be had, and there was somethitig-now for 
him to live for, an objectinthe worldwhich cculd soothe 
his turbulent*passions and in a manner allay hisgriefs. 
Is it singular he hugged his new formed hope with the 
tenacity of life? As his resolution became more defin- 
nite and fixed in its design, he gradually recovered and 
was once more himself again ; and the sturdy frame 
now had the same wily heart and bold to back itwhich 
was wont formerly to be his. He began to look again 
the determined man, fixed of purpose and strong to 
execute his resolution. Indeed such relief had it 
bromght him, and so changed were his feelings, that 


he appeared as one lifted up from the lowest depth of 
misery and shame to the most exalted on 
station. He raised himself from his recumbent hum- 


ble posture and looked around upon the .wilderncss of 
trees, with a proud conscious air, as if they were his 
enemies and were already at his feet begging his mer- 
cy. 
ae he exclaimed, ‘‘ye shall yet feel the weight 
of this good right arm. Ye! who have come between 
me and my purposes shall know that Braswell yet lives 
tobe revenged. And she, she shal) suffer the full 
measure of her scorn. Ha! ha! by yonder 
heaven, I swear it. Ha! ha!!” He shouted 
aloud again, and turned to leave the spot, he paused 
a moment to listen to a sound, jt was but the echo of 
his own voice. ‘‘Fool,” he muttered. between his 
~ 
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teeth, and darted of devin, the descending} ening out his span of dy 
eer which led in the direction of the river. \ find a totes seat a 
sped onward with rapid, untiring pace until he | crime and final rettibution? Yes! He 
feached fie’ stream, and throwing himself forward | alike; 
ike 1 tpon the just and unjust, doth also 
popes 4 deeply of its clear _wafere, quenching a ||ing of repose upon the guilty and the 
several days i ey but whith j bringeth about this judgments, which to man, 
tt ot been before thought of, Adjusting his rifle |! eréat@eep,” impenetrable to his prying eyes, 
( he had but just procured) aniddrawing his feath- }) : pay the certainty of their a ' 
1 belt to which was suspended a Yong knife, he again time proves, and the heart of 
ec forward i intept upon his new design. ty = _ sll 
e path of the fugitive lay alenz the bed’ of thé |) The: morning dawned and the 
for some time, until coriing to a dgep ravine | jn the heavens toward the’ ball tact an rd 
h diverged to the right—thishe'struek into and H awe roke from his heay- y slumbets. 
| buried far in the profound depths between a |, lookéd around for some et 


mow one hand and high and e tended ridge fhen stretched hituself and set ph ein 































pho en eta 
Silent he passed along, buf a world of moving ous, h pages 96 te be ba spot be 
thought stirred within +his breast: Nursing his deep for ay ach lA he 
isid-plan of -revenge'se one in peril does his lest bps | Starve ‘i 

@fsafety. -Every now and then a sudden sfart or quick Babe or sag tye 
gesticulation evinced plainly the busy action ofa mind oit-en f 


| : 
intent apon something of the last importance. Thus, pews as it was thrown out,” it was a a 


twigg fi 
: whi od stin'lh > ge Fi Oe ais ‘r00 clans tay 


Progress, regardtess however of any obstruction. The 
day drow toward ite clone, bat there came withiteds- | hyn (ere 
‘ite no abatement or relaxation of his gait. Onward oa a 
wasthe pace of the wanderer as if his frame were of) 7 8 
ifén and needed not-repose. Night came and with it gpuld it be». 
@apkness, and the chill damp air and over exertion at Dine . 
tehath bethought him ofthe sevessity:.of repoe.— || "tiered “par bit tea 
Sedhcivig shbdt he-soon:foundia partinteheltcr fromthe |} #027 -his Pye, but it wasgone 
aiid stretching himsclfupériabed of leaves, || *PPSEt . Something Jike. th 


' heart as he satisfied hi 
sed that rest to which leh long been pare ‘aon he hed ee ae 


strange. He tried to ‘hin ae 
anions once again in soundness and oblivion atf 

waepe past. Perhaps for the first time in several years, ical ote ‘ tp hed | 
no gaunt images either of guilt or disappoititmetit dis- ik . 


his ns Hee nad it be 
te eps 


tive. 
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| Ste, Apt Tne Bigs live 
‘ ” The heavy and much needed repose of the unfinished » 
po ee shich reigr 
le at ease, and the dashing blood that || sai j 
is veins was melowed down toa regu- 
seenkorn pinen gon a wma 
or hopes, fears | hi 
apd disappointments of his own active career, as the 
bch ae ey dn dews of hea- : 
mind too, which 80 long disturbed 
aE, pointed thought,. plunged into the lowest 
mnarrt Moras dewiy. sad wie sickening 
Seared tinges me 
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signs and unscrupulous conduct to make us greatly 
dread for her to remain within the reach of this danger- | 


ous man. This was accordingly done as early as/| 


possible. As to myself, having received an appoint. | 
ment which required attention in another quarter, it 


Will be necessary to trace the remaining portion of this | 
story, with which I had little or nothing to do, as well | 


as I can, from what I afterwards learned from the 
different parties concerned ; and as it was 4 sre! 
@onsiderably later than the defeat above mentioned, 


it will be necessary to pass over what transpired in the || 


intermin, it not being important to the main events of | 
this story, and relate only what may be necessary to | 


@ proper understanding of if. Suffice it to say, that the’ 


war had continued unabafed until near the time of the 
épenirig of the events which follow, it being a period 
of near three years, during the most of which time, 
heither Braswell nor Col. Milford, or his daughter-had 
been heard of, concerning whom and their connection 
with Braswell and also with Frank Tharston, it will 
be necessary now to speak, in order to bring up al! the 
-eventsof the story to the present period, for the reader ’s 


‘better comprehension of those parts of it, which may 
have been-shrouded in mystery. 


” ‘Braswell’s early acquaintance with the Thurstons, 
bagi merely alluded to in the foregoing narration. 
Necessary to allude to it again for a better under- 
standing of what has past as well as what is to come. 
It was the fortune (?) of Braswell on a certain occasion 
t6 save Marian Thurston froma watery grave. By 
this circumstance, he became acquainted with the 
family and an occasional inmate of their mansion. 
professed attachment for her was the result, and he 
sel every means in his power to obtain her hand. 
For more than two years did he resolutely persevere 
“fn his intention notwithstanding repeated refusals, and 
“those of such a chatacter as would have discouraged 
“aay other man from persisting in so hopeless a scheme. 
‘But resistance and discomfiture seemed only to add fuel 


‘to the flame arid resolution to disappointment, until he | 


‘was finally prepared fo take those steps of violence, 
‘Which have already been related, to accomplish his pur- 
There were, no doubt many motives which were 
“collateral to hie passion, growihg out of his stubborn 
“and unyielding nature, that induced him to go the 
Tength which he did. A man of headstrong will, 
‘accustomed to have that will obeyed, unscrupulous-as 
to the means to be used, destitute of even the last 
remnant of moral principal, goaded on by pride, and 
“finally by revenge, which, being nurtured, sought not 
only its gratification in the ruimof others who had been 
‘jn the way of his suit, but the very object who had 
first inspired him witha sentiment like love, new and 
ieély exciting to a heart like his, was not to be 
thwarted with impunity in his designs, be those de- 
igns what they might, or their consequences however 
‘Mnitious to himself or otlrers. Another reason for his 
_ hate ofthe brotlier, arose from his successful opposition 
(Braswell) in an election, fraught with more 


ws 


consequences to the then schemes and | 
“Plane of Brera Thurston. Young, ardent, utiac- | 
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| quainted with deceit, and untramelled by 

| shackles and the management of drilled politicians, 
had espoused the righf, in opposition to Braswell, 
although ranged generally under the same political 
_ banner, and known as belonging to the same party of 
the two grand divisions which then divided the coun- 
try; and was successful in defeating him, as was 
generally acknowledged, by his own address and 
management. The results of this magnanimous opposi- 
| tion have in part been related. Remotely, this defeat 
of Braswell, caused his ultimate failure to sustain his 
character, and as this gradually approached, Braswell 
‘felt only afiditional desire for revenge upon Thurston. 
The whole natute of this deep Iaid scheme for his 
ruin yet remains to be-told. Here then are a com- 
plication of varied passions, all at work in the breast 
of one man, to accomplish a certain object, and with 
the means abundaht af hand to aid his purpose- 


I was not apprised antil these scenes were atan end, 
of Braswell’s early passion for Miss Fhurstonzer of the 
tmeanshe had taken to bring about 2 urion, though 
intimate with Frank from boyhood, and living neax 
his family fora greater part of my life. Hence,all thet 
transpired was even mere mysterious and unaccountea- 
ble to myself, than to all the other parties concerned. 
But there was still something between Braswell and 
Thurston, which was as great a mystery to others as 
well as myself, and for which no satisfaction was for 
a long time had. The circumstances of Frank’s 
mental hallucination or its cause, had never been the 
subject of conversation between us, and I remained as 
ignorant as at the first, of its real cause, if indeedit had 
not been produced by the coquetry of Miss Milford, 
which seemed hardly probable frem all the cireym- 
stances. That there was something of a mysterious 
character understood only by themselves, existing be- 
tween them, is certain. What it was, I was not 


destined to know, until long. after the period of which 
I new write. 


Braswell early discovered by means of his numier- 
ous minions, the growing attachment of Thurston for 
Miss Milford—and more, that his attentions were well 
received by her. This was gall to his disappointed 
feelings, and he determined not only to thwart him 
in this, but to carry his revenge mach farther, to wit, 
to ruin him in the eyes of the world by blasting his 
character, if possible, beyond recovery. But before 
this could in any manner be done by the scheming and 
hardened wretch who watched his every movement and 
action with avigilance and perseverance that would 
have been honorable in the highest degree, had it 
been in a good cause. ‘Fhurston had proceeded so far 
as not only to have gained the favor of the fairone her- 
self, but of her father also. Thus then was hesituated, 
not certainly and definitively having obtained the con- 
sent of the old gentleman, but plainly, impliedly so, 
as well as that of his daughter, who with a little shy- 
ness or perhaps coquetty, had not positively given 
herself up by consenting at a specified time to be his. 
Braswell saw that in order to steceed, it would be ne. 
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cegsary to get Col. Milford in some way in his power. 
A mere blackening of the name of young Thurston 
Would not be sufficient to carry out all his schemes, | 
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even the ase of their names as he stated, to the ears af 
his attorney, but that he doubted not, that some of them 
would soon be implicated. The necessary Steps were 


which wonld probably orfiy defer for a time the ex- |! forthwith taken, and the stranger took his departure 


pected nuptials, knowing that the fair name of Thurs- | 
ton could not stand long aspersed, and that it would be 


impossible for him to support any charges which) might implicate. 


might be brought, if they were closely scrutinized. | 
His first object then as remarked, was to get the old_ 
gentleman in some way committed tohim, and con- 
nected with him, so that he might wield a stropg infiu- | 
epce over him ; or, ifin the Jast resort, to command 

his obedience to his wishes or else have to make a for- 

feiture of such a character as would expose him to | 


| 


promrsing to return at an early day with suitable wit- 
nessess and further evidence against those whom he 
Inthe mean time Frank assiduotis- 
ly set.himself to work, preparing at all points, going 
the matter over and over again in order that nothing 
might be left undone which might be necessary to ame- 
cess ; toiling day and night with unremitting vigilance 
until the return of his unknown client. As may be 
supposed much useless labor was spent by him, which 

was not essential or necessary to the matter at issue. 


than his own most sanguine expectations had cal- || 


the world. Full of expedients and plans as al! unseru- || The second visit of the stranger was made in good 
pulous persons are, he was not Jong in effecting his | time. He came with an abundance of testimony, be- 
object. He suceeeded in inveighling him, by the al- || sides a questionable looking personage who was ready 
luring prospect of gain, to avast amount, into a well || to establish many of the papers as being the genuine 
known scheme of fraud and corruption, which ulti- |! handwriting of those implicated. 

mately terminated in the ruin and disgrace of those | “He was,” saidthe principal, “‘a man of good che- 
concerned, and is still spoken of as a stigma upon the | racter, as could well be established before any, court,” 
State in which it was hatched, and obtained legislative || Frank was not pleased to depend an i tees 
sanction. But with this we have nothing to do at pres. || upon such testimony and was promised te meetin 
ent, further than to state that Braswell was successful | After conversing long and 


‘ : : ; | character beyond dispute. 
a aun be tee "be | nk Cel St pci ee 
ne ; ; depart, remarking in a manner expressing anxiety, 
this of itself was not sufficient to his complete suc- that he feared from what he had thus far learned thet 

cess, and he therefore planned a deeper and yet Goat ual enoaen ate : 
; he é persons implicated of high cha- 

more certain scheme, which as we will see, was : 

destined to do much more in furtherance of his views Meter, and gechaps Sipade cf. Taunten, aches 
| exceedingly regret ifsuch should be the ease, and ask- 
ed uf he was prepared to prosecute such, shouldit be 
culated upon. | and they at yc ae implicated in the ae 
Frank Thurston it will be remembered, had just | tion Theanswer was such as might be expected, 
commenced the practice of the law. He was surpris- || promising to push the matter, in any event to theex- 
ed one morning in his study in the little village of | tremity of the law against any whose guilt could be 
N—, by the visit of a rather respectable looking || made cyident. He took his Jeave, promising to call 
stranger, who stated he had called upon him in order | again on the morrow, carrying with him papers with 

to obtain his legal advice and assistance as an attorney, i Frank’s name, as prosecuting altorney, aftixed. 
in a matter of the greatest importance, and which re- || Thurston was got much satisfied with his position in 
quired the utmost circumspection and caution in its || so grave a matter, being but ayoung and inexperienced 








mapagement. His chject he said, was to bring to light || 


a scheme of frad and speculation of the most alarming 

and dangerous character to the government, that per- | 
haps had ever been known; apprising him at the 
game time that it wasa business attended with much 
danger, and therefore required the most cautiops mave- 
ments. After detailing inthis manner the importance 
of the matter and the danger of prosecuting it, he then 
told him it he had any fear of the consequences, he 
had better at once give up the prosecution, and leave 
it tesome other. This of course was not to be expec- 
ted from Frank Thurston, just entering upon his pro- 
fession with a desire of distinguishing himself, and a 
still greater desire of rendering services so important 
to the interest and welfare of his country and society at 
large. He therefore promptly entered into the duty of 
developing the mystery and bringing to light those ne- 
farious plans, and to punishment the offenders. Much | 





of the plap was then detailed with fhe names of some | 


who were guilty, others not having as yet sufficient ev- | 


idence of their connection in the matter t) warrant | 





attorney; end was near calling in the aid of another 
and older, byt finally declined until the return of his 
client. 


This wes the day on which 1 had the conversation 
with him relative to Mies Milford, and which terminat- 
ed in a momentary estrangement from each other, 

The next day, the stranger again made his appegg- 
‘ance, with edditiopal popers and another witness. 
What was Frank's astonishment to find the name of 
Col. Milford among those who were charged of the 
fraud. He declared it impossible; but he was simply 
referred to the evidence against him, which, alas! was 
‘ofa character not be" questioned lightly. He drew 





from his desk the handwriting of the Colonel and com- 


| pared it with the signature upon various papers which, 

| ifestablished, would beyond ali doubt, implicate worse, 

if possible, than any other. This was a blow for 
which heavas not prepared. 

What was he to do? Justice demanded that he 

| should go forward in the discharge of his duty, and 

bring the offender to justice. The Sheriff stood ready 
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to serve the necessary documents, having been brought | 
for that purpose by the stranger. Frank hesitated, but | 
the stranger urged the importance of proceeding || 
further delay. He was forced to yield; and |) 
it wn the Sheriff and client to procure the | 
: ‘warrant from a Justice. During the greater. 
of this day, Braswel! was closeted with Colonel | 
, and for, what purpose may easily be imaginec 

Frank, after waiting an hour in the greatest distress of | j 
tind, mounted his horse and rode to Col. Milford’s in | 
ordef to lay the matter before him, and give him an 
nity of acquittihg himself He met in the en- 

wee the young lady herself in tears. ‘The glance || 
she gave him piereed him to the heart. He would 
have spoken but was prevented by her. ‘‘ And have 
you come to add insult to injury, by giving us your 
hated presence, begotie, or my father will be tempted 
to chastise in his own house, the wretch that could 
thus so wantonly attempt his ruin.” She passed into 
another apartment without deigning to wait an answer. 
But he was not long left alone, Col. Milford soon 
made his ‘appearance attended by the Sheriff, and 
swollen with rage. Hrs anger Seemed to break out 
_ afresh at the sight of Thurston, and but for the Sheriff, 
he’woald in all human probability, have done a deed 
for which he could hardly ever sufficiently attone. We 
‘not attempt to describe the scene which passed. 

it that Thurston was expelled the house in the 

most insulting terms, ‘without being allowed a word in 
@efence of his motives and actions. He returned 
distressedbeyond measure, yet with a resolution to be 
eae let the consequences be what they 
Had this been the énd of that dark engine of 

which Braswell set on foot to ruin an innocent 

, Frank Thurston might have escaped its blighting 
influence upon himself,and all might soon have been 
set right again. But the insatiate monster, chuckling 
over the unsuspected success of his plans, determined 
to venture yet farther. He had succeeded in sunder- 
ing tlie tie of affection as wide as his own insatiate 
desire could wish, and his’complete success but served 
to him much further. It is needless to say 
that this stranger and his accomplices including the 
Sheriff, were only the minions of Braswell, by whom 
hevexeeuted his plans which were so well laid that 
they would» have-deceived a much more experienced 
Head than Thurston’s, for a time at least; more 
especially as‘in this scheme of yillany, was there 
one*of* a ‘teal naftre, in which Col! Milford was 







much*More deeply connected thah he himself sup- | 


posed. Such frauds‘also, at that time being so com- 
Mofily carried on in speculations in Indian lands, 


that the ment was make special enact- 
ments in order to their s Is-it a wonder 
that with all these things before Bis , Frank Thurston 


was deceived, cruelly deceived, in this matter ? 

Im reflecting upon the matter after his return, he 
eduld but come to thesettled conclusion that Col. Mil- 
ford was guilty of the charge prefered in the indict- 
ment, or he would not have acted as he had done to- 


THU RST ON, 


} mind was harrowing to the last degree, as may be im- 
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merely a good name to stand against. ,His stateef © 


agined; and this with the loss of several night’s sleep, 
| threw him into a fever, which seemed but to increase 


| throughout the long night which followed, and had on- 


‘ly paftially abated when calléd on in the morning by 
his stranger client, to add another to the fonl decep- 
_ tions which had been practised upon him. And this 
was the toulest and most cruel of all. The stranger 
stated that there was another person implicated in the 
| matter whose name he did not care to mention, as he 


] was well known to Thurston, and against whom the 


| host positive evidence of guilt was established. He 
said that in consequence of the anoyance it would be 
to Thurston’s feelings he would apply to another in 
the matter, and thereby save him from again sufferi 
what he supposed he (Thurston) had_already suffered 
by prosecuting one whom he thought honest and hon- 
orable. This was an old gentleman he said, and 
thought he had better apply to another to carry on the 
prosecution. Thurston desired him to leave the neces- 
sary papers, stating that he was not disposed to shrink 
from his duty now that he had commenced it, and that 
he would do what was necessary during the day, 
desiring that he would call again in the afternoon, as 
he was too ill at that time to do it. This was just 
what thé individual desired, who, producing the pa- 
pers took his departure. Imagine the astonishment 
of Thurston, some hours afterwards when he opened 
these papers and found it was his own father charged 
and in such a manner as it seemed upon close exami- 
nation, as would place the circumstance of guilt be- 
yond all doubt to any, save his own son. This was 
the ‘‘unkindest cut of all’ Andthe greatest wonder 
is that Braswell should have had the hardihood to have 
yentured on so uncertain a plan of revenge. But it 
succeeded even beyond his own expectations. “Tt Was 
an anoyance to Thurston that his father should be thus 
charged; and one that touched his feelings to the 
quick, not that he fora moment supposed him guilty 
himself, yet he saw but little prospect of making oth- 
ers see itso. Frank mounted h*: horse and rode With 
dispatch to his father’s house, without once remember- 
ing until he had gotten home, that his father was ab- 
sent. 

He wandered about not knowing what to do, what 
step to take, in a very unenviable state of mind.” He 
hat not slept any fortwo or three nights past, nor could 
| he now at his father’s mansion, woo the géntlé goddess 
to his embrace. Sleep visited not his eyes and such 
at length was his mentalagony, that he was stricken 
witha brain fever which brought while it deprived 
him of reasen, insénsibility to pain. The reader 
knows the rest. 

Braswell was soon informed of his situation, and 
was enabled thereby to stop all the proceedings which 
had been commeneed in mere pretence, and maki 
it appear to these concerned, and especially to c 
Milford and his daughter, that it was by his ii 
tion and interference in the behalf of the former, to 
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ward him. The evidence too, appeared too strong for 





put 2 stop to the ‘prosecution. Thus ingratiating 
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himeelf into the good graces of these so lar as to de- 
mand without even the fear of a refusal, the hand of 
the daughter in marriage. 
success, as the readers of this story wi 
However muchit might have gone against her feel- 
ings, she was yet prepared to make this sacrifice for 
her father and in revenge upon her former lover 
She could not promise herself happiness from a union 
with one so much her senier in years and se much de- 
voted to gain and ambitious pursuits. 


This was done and with 


= | 
Li Telbem ov r. 


How many like her, and even for a less reason, wreck 
their happiness at the shrine of their own ambition, 
from a desire to be kinked with one thought rich and 
in the possession of the fickle favor of the world— 
Give me that quiet happiness which is the result of 
yirtuous action, and ambition with all its glittering at- 
tainments and honors may go to the winds. It is but 
an empty and fleeting shadow, which for a time daz- 
zles and allures its votary, then leaves him bereft not 
only of happiness, but despoils him of those finer and 
more enobling attributes of the heart, which can alone 
qualify him for dispensing happiness to others, and the 
correct discharge of those duties which man owes to 
man ; but above all that which isdue to God. 1 would 
go clear of its scathing and bliglitening influence upon 
the better sensibilities of our nature, and escape to the 
more quiet humbler solitude, where wants are few and 
easily supplied. How rere is it that ambition is un- 
connected with crime; and how far, is it from the 
meekness, quietude and happiness of the christian vir- 
tues? 

These facts as related above will explain much 
ahich has heretofore beenypf a misterious character in 
relation to Frank, who never after his 1ecovery in my 
company, alluded to his if] health, its cause or conse- 
quences, nor did his aged parents or his sister know 
until long after that he had ever been thus stricken.— 
The strange influence which Braswell had over him, 
aad which Marian was frequently led to notice, may 
algo now be understood. His taunts could have rarely 
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uige lig marriage to Consummation before these fects 
came to hisknowlelge. He knew that he had been 
Braswell, and he could net be 
jis Consent to the marriage at that 

, andin such hast®, therefore the -ontemplated 
n ‘is were postponed, notwithstanding every ast 
had been resorted to by the wily and unscrupuleus 
Braswell, previous to his leaving for the border, to 
take command of the trgops, as has been heretefese 
related. But after Braswell’s final ciscomfiture and 
disgrace had been made known, -the old gentleman 
found matters in a much worse condition thanhe could 
possibly have considered them; the result of all which 
was his own failure to meet with the numerous liabili- 
ties which he found he had incurred by his connection 
with Braswell, and a consequent loss of all he, himself, 
was worth, and what is still worse, of fixing a stigma 
to his name which he found, or imagined he found, it 
impossible to erase. In this situation, he came to the 
resolution, althoughin avery feeble condition, teab- 
sent himself forever from those who knew him, end 
endeavor in solitude to find that relief which he thought 
he would never find in society. Accordingly notlong 
after our return from the border, the once haughty Gel. 
Milford and daughter took their departare, none knew 
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pe rsuaded to viel j 


ipl 


- whither; nor did any seek to pry into the retreatthey 


i t ind like Thurston’s, sen- || 
been without effect upon a mind like Thurston’s, sen- | the zane of the oun hed set maeved Sinmeieadlliibes 


the earth, might be seen two horses standing ready 


sible tothe highest degree. A heart like his may not 
inaptly be likened to the strings of an Molian harp, af- 
fected by every breath, attuncd'to harmony by the one 


melancholy cadence with the gently passing zephyr, 


attuned to harmony with that which harmonisesaround, | 
pouring a sweet diapason upon the ear ; or in jagged | 


disonance uttering distracted airs trom the violence of 
surrounding circumstances. But the rough contact 
with the world had not in his case as it seldom fails to 
do in most others, hardened his heart and rendered him 
calous to such impressions as were his in early life ; 
the same nature, the same unchanged sensibility which 


had always been his, continued with him through his. 


Col. Milford found himself on examination to be ina 
much worse conilition than he hac supposed. He was 
imvolved for more than he could pay, and principally 


| led northward " 


; 


| 


had found, as most believed that the Colonel had been 
the dupe of Braswell, whose thousand villanie=Sqfere 
now generally known. And it was more in sorrow than 
inanger that‘their names were mentioned by these whe 
had formerly known them while in prosperity. Thie 
wreck ofaonce proud—aye, honorable family, ée but 
an instance of many of that utteg ruin and even dis- 
grace, Which has been often brought about by being 
connected with unprincipled and dishonest men, 


GLIMPSE VII. 


EARLY one morning in June, (about three years af- 
ter the date of Braswell’s last discomforture,) before 


saddled outside ofa small inclosure, which included 


andto disonance by the other, either sighing in sweet the yard and garden of one of the advanced settlers, 


and approaching them three men, from. the humble 
and roughly constructed log cabin which occupied the 
centre of the little inclosure. Two of them appeared 
to be in traveller’s cress, and were now. taking Jeave 
of the third, whose hospitality they had shared during 
the night. After again repeating his directions,es.to 
the route they should go, he turned and re-entered 
the house, and the travellers struck intoa trail which 
banks ofa beautiful andrapid 


stream. They pursued their way for miles in silepee, 


- cstiaekdwaaiat tite - || save only an occasional remark elicited by the appeag- 


ance of the country,orsome beautiful and striking eb. 
ject which might meet the gaze and admization of 
both. * 

«How very different the appearance of these vast 


through the agency of Braswell, who was not able to | primeval forests now,” said one, ‘‘to what they will be 
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in afew years. When the settler shall have broken in || 


among them with his merciless axe, and his hundred 
head of cattle shall have cropped all these beautiful 
flowers,and his numerous swine shall have invaded 
these smooth vallies and plains; turning up to the sun 
ordestroying the roots which give now such life and 
beauty to the scene.” 


**Yos,” replied his companion, “‘how few are there 
who have the least conception of what these primeval 
woods are, before cultivation breaks in upon this sub- 
lime repose, and makes a Babel of the solemn quict 
which has enly been broken by the warring elements.” 

‘With some such occasional remarks only, they pass- 


ed over several miles of their journey, until coming 
again, toward the middle of the day, in the vicinity of a | 


few settlers. 
*]t is somewhere near this advanced settlement,” 


said the leader, ‘‘that we may expect to meet the hun- 1 
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the mountain a herd of cattle were grazing and mov- 
ing in slow paces from tuft to tuft of the rich grass that 
grew in spontaneous plenty. Occasionally might be 
heard the lazy grunt of some swine in search of acorns 
_or other food, or the tap-tap of the woodpecker seeking 
among the deeayed limbs of a tree for inseets. These 
witha thousand other sights and sounds which make 
up the harmony and beauty of natural scenes, and the 
; music of the woodland, were heard and seen. Our 
travellers were reposing themselves on the bank si- 
_lently gazing wpon the scene; while their horsés, 
| stripped of their saddles and baggage, browsed below 
beside the little stream which sparkled on gaily as if 
_ proud of its place in the prospect. This is buta sketch 
/of a mountain scene in the wilderness in delightful 
June, which falls far, very far from a faithful picture of 
| their true loveliness and beauty. : 





i ‘* But,” said the younger and more light-hearted tra- 
ter and his companion who will be of no small service | yeiler, “you have forgotten the story colonel, pray re- 


Lean tell you, in piloting us over the country, and will | peat it to me now as I am very anxious to know more 


Ftrust bring ws some information in regard to the prin- | of this wild man of the woods before I have the honor 
cipal object of our journey. And now if you please ‘| of an introduction.” 


we will seek some convenient place to rest msec “« With pleasure Burtén, I will comply, but I must 4 
and horsesand in the mean time, I will give you some*) acain remind you of an injunction which you seem to 
account of the singular being we expect to mect,-as_ aye for gotten, and that is to call me nolonger Colonel. 
you have often desired it ; and I suppose know some- | | am not a Colonel now, but a plain Mister, if you 
thing ofthe obligations that I and my family ave under | please. I hold it wrong for any person to assumea 





| 
| 





‘on apleasant bank that lay above the fountain. Upon one 


along down the sides of a mountain, now whirl- | 


ing 48 a top in some edying little cove, or dashing and 


foaming with violen@e down a deep descent, and then | 
gliding off again in rapid but noiseless way. On com- | 
ing to its source, they found a clear bubbling fount 
bursting out from underneath a huge rock that lay em-, 
beded in the side of the mountain. Standing upon | 
this, after quenching their thirst, and looking south- 
ward and eastward, they beheld astriking and far ex- 
tended prospect. It wasa beautiful fair day, and every | 
rising hill and slooping woodland showed the young 
summer’s loveliness in her green and healthy garmen- 
ture. The sweetness of the hour and the inviting beauty 
of the place led our travellers to repose themselves up- 


side lay the mountains of the Blue Ridge with ‘peaks 
and pfecipices and purple hills, sublime in rock and 
cliff,” stretched along before the eye in striking per- 

ective. Immediately in front and in the direction 
taken by the little rill at their feet, was spread out an 
extensive valley, the tops of the waving trees were 
seen for miles, with here and there an occasional in- 
dentation, which told plainly enough that theaxe ofthe 
settler was doing its work. Andlfhé vision in this di- 
rection was lost in the intermingling of sky and hotrison 
far tothe southeast. The cheerful notes of the little 
forest songsters might be heard in every direction, 
while the buzzard and the hawk and birds of styonger 
wing rw seen sailing in gyrations now higher 
and now lower as far as the eye could reach over the 
extended prospect. little further up on the sides of 





to him.” | tithe, the attendant of an office which he does not hold, 
jo They accordingly struck off at an angle to the left, | And besides, it is an injustice to those brave spirits 
a following the margin ofa small stream which wound its || who devote their lives to the army, and often aftera 


long life of arduous and dangerous service, come off 
with nothing but the title they wear, which would be 
‘an honer at least, if it wag,not permitted to so many 

upstarts to wear, because they have worn an epaulet 
ina militia drill. By which means the gallant soldier 
is often made ashamed of the title by which heads 
addressed, knowing the trifling yalye set upon it, and 
that aay one who wishes may have it appended to his 
name. For my part, if | were to permit myself to be 
so addressed, I should feel as if I had committed a 
robbery and done an injury to one to whom it would 
be an honer to wear the title, but for its indiscriminate 
and often disgusting use.” 

* O—ah—yes, Mister Thurston, I shall not soon 
forget your long injunction, assure you. So now 
proceed with your story, if you please ; and I will 
listen with as much patience as 1 have to your senti- 
ments about being called Colonel, which, however 
correct they may be, if generally known, you would 
not be thanked for, but the rather despised by him 
who, covetous of the name, would look upon you 
as the robber that wished to deprive him of his honors, 
which he looks upon as his right, having paid the 
price of a sword, epaulets, and a two cornered hat. 
But now the story if you please.” 

' The other commenced the recital of the story which 
we must leave our travellers to enjoy to themselves. 

There had recently grown up in the newly settled 
country, or purchase, as more commonly known,a 
small village, tenanted by two tavern keepers, three 
or four grocery dealers, by the small, some half a dozen 
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* would be mechanics, and two lawyers, (Heaven save 
the mark ;) with several other nameless sort of resi- | 
dents with no ostensible business. It had been cho- 
en as the place of holding courts for adjusting diffi- 
culties between man and man, by trial before ones | 
peers, of the vicinage, alias, the far famed and much 
boasted trial by Jury. It had its lawyers,(loafers) news- 
carryers, &c.&c. In short, all those materials which 
eVery one knows belong to a village just springing up 
in the primeval forests of the new world. And among 
other-not unfrequent things, it hadits Dutchman and | 
its Frenchman, with two or three children of the Em- | 
erald Isle. It was \aid out on a plain without any 
particular mark to distinguish it from any other village 
or plain, save the distant prospect to the northward 
and westward of the mountains. The streams in its 
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probable of all the conjectures, it was yet too sumple 
a story to be believed by the villagers. A son of the 
emerald isle, had by this time made his appearames 
and had his cumesity greatly excited by the erowd. 
lie determined therefore, toknow who he was, by 
some means or other. Accordingly he walked inte 
the room and planting bimself immediately in hent of 
the stranger, commenced his inquiries with a direct 
question as to the strangers identity. 

“Be Jasus my friend, and who are ye?” 

“Anan,” said the stranger, leoking innocently. ap 
and turning his head a little to one side, as if better to 
hear the person by whom he had been addreaged. 

“By the powers, and who are ye?” roared the burly 
Irishman, lowering his face close down to the others 
“ear. , 


vicinity looked sluggish and muddy, and the land white } ‘‘O—O,” said the stranger affecting fo understand 


| 


and tmproductive. As we have not a greatdeal to do | , 
| The Irishman was puzzled, but as Irishmen are eel 


with this village, we shall not give any more accurate 
description. Butasour business is with a stranger, 
who was seen to walk into the village early one morn- 
ing in the spring of the year, attracting no small at- | 


’ 


tention from the villagers, we shall pass on to observe |, 
his movements. His hunting habit and singular ap- |, 


pearance drew after him to the tavern, to which he 
made his way, most of the lawyers and other idle per- 
sons. . He quietly seated himself in a corner of the bar- 
room, after asking a few unimportant questions in re- 
lation tothe country, the way to such and such a place, 





him, ‘‘don’t know "im, thankee.”’ 


| dom in want of expedicnts he resolved to try ene. And 
Placing himself in a posture for offence and defence 
| very deliberately told him that he must tell whovhe 
was or he would bate it out of him. 

The stranger fastened his keen little grey eve so 
| upon the Irishman, that the latter began to quail, and 
heartily wished himself out of the serape- But, haw- 
ing gone too far to retreat honorably without some fur- 
_ther display of his bravery, he placed himself @ liftle 
_ nearer the slender object he intended to demolish with 


the roads, &c. He was not permitted long to remain || his browny fists. Gathering more courage as he dis- 


im the quiet attitude which seemed at the time to be 
his desire. Several questions had been put to him by 
way of elicitingfrom him who he was, where he was 
from, and what washis business. But his disposition 
to deal in monasyllables repelled most of the inquisi- 
tors that had approached. 


_ covered the proportions of the stranger who had now 
Tisen. But just as he Was in the act of feommencing 
the attack, something suddenly, came across his ¥is- 
jon that made him stare for a moment and then re- 
| treat. 

“Be Jasus,” said he, “and he’s the devil sure 





The day passed on and the stranger had begun to 
excite no small degree of curiosity. He was observed 
fo get up frequently and look out in the direction of the 
various approaches to the village, and then quietly seat 
himself again. He was not however wanting in cour- 
tesy to the landlord ; he had bought a plug of tobacco, 
some powder and lead together with a few yards of 
calico, all of which articles were to be found behind 


the counter of the tavern keeper, and were peid for in | 


coin. This of coutse was a strong recommendation 
to ‘mine host,’ but served notwithstanding fo increase 
his curiosity about the individual who had been by 
this time catechised by the two lawyers, and remark- 
ed upon both by the Frenchman and the Dutchman. 
The latter of whom in reply fo the usual question, 
“what do you think of him, Mr. Spiezlen?” replied 
“Mien Got, me dosh not know, unlesh it ish te teu- 
fel.” The Frenchman was equally puzzled, thongh 
much noted for his sagacity, but wishing to appear to 


enough!” and making his way to the crowd out of 
doors, related what had passed without mentioning 
| the true reason however, of his sudden conviction, 
that the stranger was the devil or some one of his 
imps. The truth was, the stranger had by raisinga 
— of his nunting shurt exposed to the sudden gaze of 
| Paddy a long keen dirk knife, the sight of which not 
_ being so well relished, he concluded it wise to retreat 
as no one could know the reason of his sudden change 
| but himself and the stranger. 

| You Jonathan dare, go you in and see if you can 
|make out who te tetifel isht,” shouted the Dutchinan 


’ 


Setar new comer in the crowd. 

This was the village schoolmaster who had come to 
the village some six months before, in the capacity of 
itinerant vender of small articles, and being 
| glib on the tongue, was solicited by the villagers to 
takeaschool. Jonathan, nothing doubting his qualifi- 





know more than his friend, the Dutchman, he had 
shaped for himselfan answer for the expected question 
that had severally been put to the lawyers and the 


Dutchman. **He is vot you call one hontair, vot lives i 
in de vood to shoot de game, and’s come for de powder | 
lead in de ville” Though this was thé most | 


cations for any business, at once accepted the offer, 


) and had grown to be a man of importance. Jonathan 
accordingly walked in to try the effect of his superior 


|| conversational powers. 


“« Good even stranger,” said he, extending one hand 
for a chair, and the other to the person addressed. 
‘* Same to vé, sir,” was the simple teply. 
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| ~ Jonathan. wee disappointed madienie to grow angry. | 


- Jonathan but for some other sounds in a different 








« T teckon as how, you are from foreign parts,”* con- 
tifivéd Jonathan. “May I be so bold ato ask from 
what quarter you come.”’ 


** Yes,” said the stranzer, and remained qoiet i 
Jonathan also made a pause as ifexpectingthe farther | 
jc oon ? | and then addressed himself to the Captain, with me 


~ May 1 be so bold as to ask if yoti ate from the 
Northern Colonies,” again asked Joriathan. 
« Yes,” responded the stranger, and remained quiet 
as before. 
¢ Maybe you are from the old ‘settlements to the 
southward, and bring us some news about the difficul- 
ties between the settlements and the Creek Indians.” 


“ Anan,” responded the stranger, pri¢kmg up his 


éars and looking as if he did not comprehend the | 
long question propounded. {| 


Jonathan had to repeat the query and was now certain 
of a direct answer from his strange companion ; but 
he unfortunately added, after repeating the former 
questions, by way of eliciting conversation and further 


confidence. 1 
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«* Have you ever been among the Creeks? 


“0 0 yees.”” 


‘* I guess as how stranger you know whats what, 
dont you.” 

« Yees,”’ said the stranger with the same impurtable | 
gravity, at the same time stretching his long neck to. 
the little window and peeping out as te: see what 

* Maybe you expect a friend here?” said Jonathan. 

** Maybe I do,” said the. stranger, again looking out. 

The sun was now setting and the long shadows were 
fast mingling into a mass. The stranger looked 
wistfully out‘and around and seemed to forget that the 
eyes of Jonathan were ‘narrowly watching his move- 
ments.. He muttered something which Jonathan in 
vain endeavored to catch, andthen asif tired of looking, 
hing his head by the window in a listening posture, 
and was soon to the eyes of Jonathan, fast wrapt up in |) 
‘sleep: Presently a noise like the barking of the wolf, 
was heard, the sudden movement of the stranger at 
this sound, might have been detected by the vigilarit 
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| Captain Marston. He thought it looked something 
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like the face of the stranger, but the dress of the head 
and shoulders was difffrent. The figure remained 
but a moment and was lost in the darkness. Jonathan 
looked rennd for a short time in an unquiet manner, 


he held a long and private conversation: 

This was not unobserved by the stranger with whom 
our narrative must new be connected for atime. “He 
had been watching with no little degree of interest the 
movements of the aforesaid Capt. Marston, and 
stationed himself in a position secure to himself and, 


\ the same time commanding a view. of the countenan- 


ces of the two who were engaged in close conversation 
_at the barroom fire, which was needed, although the 
spring had advanced beyond the early bud and blessom. 
The stranger had not been long watching the move- 
ments of these two, when the same sounds whieh had 


_ before attracted his attention, were heard from thefor- 


est south of the village in a different direction ‘from 
which they had before proceeded. 
| “Aye, aye,” muttered he to himself, «tits seamed 
go, or so much wolf howling will disturb ‘these good 
| folks who are more watchful of other people’s business 
than their ewn. I told *im long ago,” continued he as 
if earried off to other thoughts by what he saw and 


‘heard. “I told *im long ago it war *im and could be 
| nobody else. But he would’nt be satisfied with ‘any- 


thing but a sight as proof, and now its come at last.” 

| And so saying Shanky, for it was our worthy hun- 
(ter, as our readers no doubt have surmised, turned 
himéelf in the direction of the sounds from the woods, 
and was soon hid in the undergrowth that grew in 
‘that direction where we will follow ands watclt. his 
movements, and that of those with whom-he may? be 
"engaged. He had not gone far before’ He stopped'and 
gave a Slight whistle, which was answered by a form 
rising as if from the earth at his side. This wagno 
sooner done than both were again hid in theunder- 
bush. It wasevident from this movement that danger 
_wasapprekended,'and such is the caution ofthe In- 
dian that it rarely escapes his untiring vigilance.— 
Shanky obeyed the Indian, for it was Charly, without 
| Stopping to inquire the cause. And following him for 
some length. of time crawling upon the .earth, they 


direction. The attention of the loungers about the i reached the low grounds adjacent to asmall stream.into 


tavern, was drawn toward a party of horsemen who 
were wending their way towatd the tavern from a 
different quarter of the town. fromavhence the noise 
i which had attracted the attention of the 
Jonathan walked to the: door and seeing the i 

‘approach aided ‘him i in recognizing 








$s Captain Marston.” This 
| up and alighted with a x few 
at Ya and was bowed. into the bar-room by the 
ve and “obsequeous Jonathan. Lights were | 
pee and Jonathan looked round in a sort of 
i air for the stranger, but he was no where 
to be seen. A little noise in the dirction of the | 
window attracted hig attention, and he discovered the 
face of a man intently engaged in scaning the face of 


aarrue at oral on causing him to exclaim to the 








| whieh they plunged, and for sometime continued in 
its bed along its downward course. The Indian soon 

‘relaxed his caution, and striking into the woods to the 

| right, addressed himself to his companion in his usual 
laconic manner. ‘The devil!’’ said hein that sortof 

inquiring tone which gives you . information which 

_you already know and are expected to assent to.— 
Yes,” said Shanky, “‘its even so as I always yA 
| the Colonel, but he’s hard o” believin sometimes, ’: 

Ii cially when he don’t want’er. I recon he’ll be satie- 
fied now though. But your caution Charley ? What 

» Was in the wind?” 

‘‘The devil no carry all his men in. town. Heme 

sentinal all sound.” - 

_ “Ab! then is something in the wind sure enough, and 


we must look toit my old boy, or come harm may come 
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ofit. I dont much like it nither,” said he, half mut- 


tering to himself. ‘There was meaning in what that | 


yanky school master, as he call himself, was up to.— 
The devil is after some one in the village, I recon 


Charly, and I have half a mind to know something | 
about it, if so be I can, for tryin’ a little, an even | 


reskin’ a little for that matter. What does the Bold | 
Hunter say?” 

«The Bold Hunter goes with the long rifle wherever | 
he goes, whether back to the village, or to the woods 
to huht the young Colonel.” 

“Its a weary way and long Charly, to where we will 
meet with the Colonel, I recon, and to my thinkin» 
we might do a distressed person some sarvice if we 
were to go back and see what that devil is arter, for 
there is mischief a brewin’or I never understood the | 
look of that man or devii which ever he is, an I have a 


mine to try my han’ with ‘im again, its been so long | 


since we’ve met.”? The Indian assented. “An ef 
we get through this scrape to-morrow, you will tell | 
me that story of your father’s battles, Charly, which I | 
have been so long wantin to hear, and which ‘has so 
often been prevented.”” The Indian again assented. 
And turning their course they approached the town 

ina different direction from the one they had left. 

They neared the town and exchanging the necessary 
signs separated for adventure. Shanky pushed boldly 
for the tavern where the party had put up, and by his 
noiseless movements overheard something by which | 
he hoped to profit. Passing two individuals who were 
conversing in alow tone beneath the shade of some 
large oaks that stood in the public square, and hear- 
ing the name of Marston used very cautiously by one 
of. the speakers whom he immediately recognised as 
being that of the Yankee Schoolmaster, his sense of 
delicacy and good breeding was not sufficiently acute 


to cause him to pass by without endeavoring to hear 


what was going on. 
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lage. Such was the substance of what Shanky was 
enabled to overhear, hearing also where she was and 
the proposed plan of abduction. His feelings became 
at once interested for the distressed female, and he 
resolved to attempt her rescue. The two separated 
and as soon as the schoolmaster was out of sight he 
| approached the countryman, (after making a familiar 
| sound which would not be noticed in order to draw 
“the Indian to him,) and accosted him in a familiar 
manner and pretending to be another agent of Marsten, 
drew all out of him that he could in relation to the 
| young lady, her situation and circumstances, and the 
| direction of her home. He then sent him into a dram 
shop with several small bits of coin, satisfied that he 
would soon be unfit to render any service in aiding 
| Marston in his wicked intentions. Le aving Shanky 
| and the Indian to concoct'a plan for the rescue, we 
_ will introduce the reader to another part of the village 
} and to new comyany. In a small board hutin the 
_ lower part of the town, situate at some distance from 
/any other house or dwelling of any kind, sat two 
| females round a small fire which was kept up more for 
| the purpose ofa light than for that of warmth, although 
| the nicht air in that region and at that season, was oftep 
cool enough to render a fire very comfortable. One 
of them was an old scrawny looking individual 
with but little to mark her appearance save dirt and 
filth, and the remnant of an old pipe which was kept 
| constantly in her mouth. The other was young and 
beautiful, possessing more than ordinary intellectual 
features, dressed in a plain calico dress which seemed 
to have seen a good share of service. She looked 
| melancholy and would often sigh and look up, as if in 
| fervent and anxious prayer. It was about the hour of 
eleven at night when a knock was heard at the 
| little door of the hut. A circumstance so unusual, 
| alarmed the fears of the old crone, and it was sometime 








“I guess as how, friend, the captin’s the man what || jt walle, to be admitted. 


"ll pay down purty well for a little service of this 
sort,” were the first words Shanky was enabled to 
hear. 

**] don’t like it much seein’ the Captain mongh be 
wantin do the gal harm.” replied the other in a whin- 
ing sort of tone which showed him to be some back- 
wood’s youngster of but little wit and easily gulled- 


The conversation continued, aud Shanky was enabled | 


to learnthat there was a female in the town whom 
Marston was desiious of getting into his possession. 
He overheard the plan which the youngster was forced 
to accede to, that was laid toentiap and carry her off, 


‘“T am a friend good marm, and would’ent hurt a 

| hair of your head, nor of this young lady nither, as I'll 
prove to you “fore long, if you will just listen to me 
and do as | want you. There'll be one here directly 
who would do this young lady harm if he could or '@ 
ightily mistaken ; and thats what I’m come to tell 
you about young lady. Now if you will follow me I'll 
carry you home safe to your sick father and no one 
shall hurt you.” He went on and told the whole of 
| what he had heard, relating a plain and simple story, 
| But the lady refused to accompany him, alleging that 





, || she knew nothing of such a personage as Captain 


without the knowledge of any of the citizens. It ap- | Marston, and could not see what she had to fear in 
peared from what he learned that he had come tothe remaining where she was. Shanky persisted fora 
townin company with this youth as her only protec- | time, but found it useless. “* Well, I’m only softy 
tion toobtain some medicines and other necessaries | for it, marm, seeing that you are going to suffer for not 
for an aged parent, who wasdying in the wilderness, || believing me an honest man. But thats natural too, 
and had been detained because she conld not get him | as | has done nothing yet to make you trust me, but of 


to leave with her at the time appointed, he bemg tam- 


| srbet I’ve said dont turn out to be true, then I should’nt 


pered with and detained by the management of the | be trusted thatsall; but ef it does you have only to’eall 


School master against hisown will. She was there- 
fore forced to take up lodgings for the night in the vil- 
42 





| for help and there'll be two clase by to help you Wiitn 
| you need it, or I’m no judge.”’ Os sapENG US A De 





before she would yield to the entreaties of Shanky, for. 
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astonished and terrified lady to her reflections. She | 
was not, however, long left to them alone. Ina half || 


hour’s time anothet knock was heard at the door, and | 





_ are always green from those which are only green’ 
summer. The Cherokees owned the land where the 
oaks and the hickories grow, and the Muscogulgees 


a gruff voice demanding entrance. The old lady || that, where alone grew the pines down to the big wa- 
sprang up at the sound of that voice to obey immediately || ter. They conquered the Uchees, and made them 


the summons, and the young lady whom it seemed to || theirslaves from the big water across the mountains 


| to the great river. They were happy and masters of 


affect equally, but ina different manner, endeavored 
to persuade her from it, but it was to no purpose. ‘The | 
door was opened, and in walked the personage known | 


all they saw fora thousand miles. But the evil spirit 
would not let them rest long after their great con- 


as Captain Marston. || quests. The Muscogulgees and the Cherokees fell 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed the young lady || out about the division of their hunting grounds, and 
almost gasping for breath at the sight. } war broke out amongthem. The evil spirit for a long 

“ Aye, possible ‘enough, who else should it be but || time favored the Muscogulgees and our youug men 
myself, the rightful owner of that fair hand, and who | were killed, and our old men disheartencd. We gave 
has now come to claim his own, come, there is no time || them up our lands near where the long leafed ever- 
for tears and vain entreaties, yon go with me.” green grew, and contented ourselves with hunting 

The lady plead that her father was dying, and used | among the mountains by day, and sleeping quietly in 
évVery appeal that she could think of to melt his obdu- ‘our valleys by night, where the rich corn grew in 
rate heart, but itwasofnouse. She then remembered plenty to reward the toil of the industrious hunter. 


what Shanky had said to her, and determined to call 
for help. But this she was prevented from doing, as 
her persecutor had changed his plan for a short time. 
He told her to be ready to go in an hour’s time, and 
left the house whder guard of a sentry stationed at the 
door, and went again into the village. He had not 
Yong gone, before a low voice was heard by the young 
lady, asking her if she would now accept of the offered 
protection. It was done, and ina minute the sentry | 
found himself pinioned to the ground with the point 











of a knife resting against his throat. He was tied and 
gagged, and the young lady attended by Shanky and the 
Indian, plunged into the forest, and guided by her 
directions, ere the sun had risen far, had placed her 
under the roofof her parent. After rendering this 
service to one i in distress, they bid the lady farewell, 
and taking the course they originally intended pursu- 
‘ing, was soon lost again in the wilderness, where we 
shall follow them. They pursued their way until 
* gbout noon, and stopping to rest, Shanky n@miinded 
him of his promise to give him the story of his father 
and his battles. 


. The Indian quietly commencéd his narrative at the 

request of Shanky, who had laid down his gun, un- 

his belt and disposed himself in any easy pos- 

to hear the Indian’s story of his father’s battles 

with various tribes and his own partition in some of 
them. . 

I. shall endeavor to give as faithful an account 
of this narrative as lies in my power, without confin- 
ing myself rigidly to their mode of expressing their 
ideas, yet in generalto.use such language, and smile 
as is common among the na¢ ves of the forest.. 

‘ 3My Father,” saidhe, ‘‘and his tribe conquered all 
~tliese lands long ago, extending from the great river 
* that lies near the going down of the sun to far beyond 
where the whites now oecupy. The Muscogulgees 
joined us inthe conquest of the tribes that were in 
possession of this vast country; and="have since occu- 
pied that portion lying upon the big water, while we 


For atime we lived contented and happy, chasing the 


_ Buffalo insummer for his skin to warm fs in winter, 
/and meat to sustain us during the time our mountains 


were covered with snows and our valleys with the 
frosts that the north winds brought. The evil spirit 


| had long been frowning upon the Cherokees, and was 


not yet satisfied. The Muscogulgees again made war 
and claimed our rich valleys that brought us such 
plenty of corn. My father fought with his tribe. He 
| was young anda bold warrior,and led our young men to 
, frequent victories and was honored of his tribe. Yet 
they were not successful. Our warriors were slain, 
and our womenand children fled before the warlike 
Muscogulgees. My father became the chief of his 
tribe and was admitted into the council of his nation. 
The chiefs were collected together to devise means to 
allay the wrath of the evil spimt. The warriors were 
for spilling blood to appease the great spirit, and ten 
Uchees slaves were brought to be sacrificed. My fath- 
er opposed it, and said they were not our enemies but 
slaves, and the blood alone if our enemies could satisfy 
Manitou. The god of the hurricanes and the storms, 
and the thunder and the lightning, would not accept 
so mean an offering. And when he had spoken, our 
aged prophet eame forward and said, “the words of 
the young chief are wise, obey them, let our young 
men go forth aml bring inas many of our enemies as he 
has fingers, and we will sacrifice them and Manitou 
will then cease to frown’so darkly upon us. 

«The young men and great warriors went forth, and 
many of them never returtied, and those that did 
brought not the enemies to the sacrifice. A great 
council was again called of the old men and wartiors 
of tried valor and experience. They held a Jong talk 
and many days deliberated what was to be done. At 
last onr aged prophet appeared again among them, and 
told them to send for the ‘*young chief of the moan- 
tains, and tohearken to his council.” Attakullakulla 
came, and again advised the chiefs that they must make 
a sacrifice of their enemies, but not only of their ene- 
mies but of some of their own young men too. At 








have claimed and occupied the mountains down as far 
as the great trail runs, which divides the trees which 








this the warriors all looked dark, and said that my 
|| father counselled in favor of our enemies. But the 
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voice of the aged prophet was again heard. ‘Listen 
to the young chief of the mountains, his tongue is 


water, from thence toward the mountains as far as the 
trees kept green during the time of the frost and the 


single, andthe lips of Attakullakulla speak wisdom. 
Listen!” And the aged prophet fell down upon the 
ground in the midst ofthe council, he foamed at his 
mouth, and his eyes glared wildly around, he spoke 


not again, for the great spirit had called him to the | 
push us over the mountains and take possession of our 


happy bunting grounds of the blessed. And the wai- 
riors bowed down to the ground in sorrow, and beat the 
earth in their distress. But at last their cry was for 
Attakullakulla to lead them, and they swore to hearken 
to his councils. My father then led them against their 
enemies. But instead of lying in ambuscade for the 
Muscogulgees, he led them boldly down near the coun- 
cil fires of their nation in the great valley which they 
had stolen. And demanding a parly, took two .or 
three of the chiefs with him and entered the camp of 
his enemies. The Muscogulgee warriors were gath- 
ered together and received him by their council fire. 
He tock his seat and those that were with him with- 
out saying a word. At last the great chief of the 
Muscogulgees arose and said, ‘‘We wait to hear from 
our brother and his young men. What news do they 
bring? Are their old mer perishing with cold in the 


snow. But our brothers were not long satisfied with 
the law which themselves had made and began to en- 
croach upon that belonging to their friends. They 
were not satisfied with d little, they came further and 
further, driving us to the mountains. “They now will 


homes. We will not give thent up, -ve will die byour 
wigwams unless Manitou says we must go. The 
Manitou leaves it with the bravest warriors of each 
tribe. I will choose fifty warriors and my brother shall 
choose fifty, and they shall meet in this valley and fight 


|| in the presence of both assembled nations, and if the 
| Muscogulgees shall conquer, we will go across the 


mountains, and if we shall conquer the Muscogulgees 

shall retarn beyond the line of the great trail where 
| the trees are green during the time of frost. Does the 
| great chief of the Muscogulgees hear?” 


| My father ended, and the great chief rose and said 
they would agree to the terms. The day was then fix- 
_ed and my father returned to his nation with the news 
of what he had done. A great council was held and 
he was the first to come forward and say that he would 


mountains, and have they sent their young men to beg be one of the fifty. And the great chiefs said he had 
: skins of warriors to keep them from dying? If so we || done wisely and the chosen warriors of the tribe joined 
; will send our women to nurse them apd keep out the | him amounting to fifty. And the great day approached, 
> cold.” | and the 50 Mulcogulgees warriors wereon the plain and 
t ‘A langh of derision went round at this taunt. My | my father moved down from the mountain with his fit 
‘> father rose trembling with rage at this speech. But ty to battlé for his countrymen. They met and the 
e he spoke not until he looked round and had command. i deadly conflict lasted long and continued doubtful wn- 
s e4 attention by his bold, manly and youthful appear- | til the sun had gone far down to the west. The last 
2 ance. He pointed first to the North, then to the South, warrior of the Murcogulgees then threw himself upon 
od thento the East, then to the West. He then looked my father who was the last ofhistiibe. They wrestled 
e i up tothe sky and placed his hand upon his breast, it long, having thrown away their tomahawks and grap- 
n rose and swelled as the waters of the great lake do | pled in deadly strife with only the arms nature provid- 
h- when angry. He fixed his eye upon the deriding | ed them. The struggle was long, but’ Attakul- 
ut speaker. It was as keen as the serpent’s, and as fiery || lakulla was victorious. He raised the shout of victory 
fy as the young buffalo’s, when the sharp arrow has pierc- || which was answered upon the mountain end echoed 
iS, #é@ him,and he turns upon the warrior that sped it. || in all the vallies rownd. My father’s tribe moved down 
pt At this moment the lightning glanced around and the | upon the Muscogulgees and dispersed them far to the 
nal a@hunder roared among the mountains. | south where the warm winds blow and the trees are 
of “See,” said my father turning to his followers, ‘the || always green. 

ng great spirit is angry with our enemies and will turn | Fora longtime we then had peace. Our rich val- 
he upon thenrhis wrath:” ‘They took courage and look- ] lies brought us much corn, and our warriors spent 
fou ed up boldly in the face of their foes. || their time in hunting the buffaloand deer. About this 
“*My father has spoken in scorn of ‘his brothers,” | time we heard by runners from below of the pale faces 

nd turning to the chiefs, «‘and the great spirit has rebuked | who came in their big canoes across the great salt lake. 
did him. Listen! while Attakullakulla speaks. Lon gago || They were not the same that our fathers saw who came 
eat the great nations of tlre Muscogulgees andthe Chero- || across the mountains many years before and went down 
jors ikecs, guided by the great spirit, spread themselves | the great river and were never again heard of, but 
alk over the vast forests extending from the great river at | were another tribe and spoke another tongue. My 
At the going down of the sun across the mountains to the || father and the great chiefs of the Cherokees held a 
a big salt lake. They were brothers then and fought | council and then went down to see the pale faces on 
=_- side by side against the Uchees, Yemasees and Ult- the great lake, and made a treaty with them. They 
alta mas and conquered them. The Cherokees were brave | were gone for many moons and our people thought 
and thought the Muscugulgees their friends. - They they were lost. And the warlike Nottewoeges fell 

> made a treaty and the green forests of winter was the | upon our womenand children and carried some of them 
At line between the Muscogulgees and Cherokees. But || off for slaves. I was then young and had never drawn 
my ere long the Muscogulgees being avaricious were desi- | a bow, and followed our warriors that were left on the 

the 


rous of more jands. They were the strongest and i trail of our enemies. I took two scalps and was hon- 
chose for themselves the land that Jay upon the big | ored by my tribe. 


While we were gone my father and 
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the chiefs returned and wete indignant at the Notta- || hawk. My father tried to save them but could not, 


wegees. They did not stop at their homes but came 
upon our trail and brought with them the white man’s 
gun. We moved upon our enemies and more than an 





for the rage and anger of the warriors was great—~ 
There was a young chief that my father loved. He 
bought him and saved his life, carrying him many miles 


hundred scalps were taken with all our women and | through the wilderness to his friends, and his brethren 


children. 


made war upon the Uchees, conquered their nation 
and made them slaves. They were dogs and thieves 
atid fit only to be slaves of a Cherokee warrior. In 
this war I took another scalp, having only seen the 
snows of fifteen winters. My father called me a young 
warrior and gave me one of the white man’s thunder 
guns and taught me the use of it, and the great chiefs 
took me in their midst and said that Toowayeloh 
would make a great warrior. A leng time was now 
spent in hunting and the chase and Toowayeloh brought 
home more venison and buffalo than any of the young 
warriors of his tribe, or even the oldones. I became 
skilled in the use of the white man’s gun, and thus had 
an advantage over almostall my tribe. And the young 
warriors called me Toowayéloh (or bold hunter.)— 
Many were the skins of panthers and bears and wolves 
Brought home to decorate the wigwam of Howateenah 
the sister of Toowayeloh and only daughter of the 
great chief Attakullakulla. 


My father went with the chiefs of his tribe to visit 
the great white chief at the Coweta town, far down on 
the Chattahoochee. My father saw the great chief of 
the white man, and loved him, for he was kind to him 
and gave him many presents. My father was called 
the friend of the pale faces, by his tribe. But aftera 
long time war broke out between the Cherokees and 
the pale faces. Far to the North where the snows 
in winter lay long upon the earth, was an other 
tribe of the children of the sun. Some of our warriors 
had been to pay the pale chiefs a visit, and on their 
way saw some h which they took, thinking they 
were wild and belonged to the forest. The white 
man pursued them and killed some of them, taking 
back the horses which belonged to them. But the 
chiefs did not know that, and those that-fled came back 
to'the nation declaring that the spirit of their murder- 
ed brothers were hovering about them and calling on 
them to revenge their death. And the war spirit 
spread itself over the whole nation, and every village 
eried out for revenge on the slayers of the chieis and 
brethren. And Oconocostoto the great war chief of 
the Cherokees, proclaimed war upon the white man 
along his border. They marched against his fort 
where the big thunder guns were, on the Savannah. 


_ But our chiefs were driven back and many of them 


slain together with the hostages that the white man 
had taken before the war commenced. Finding they 
could not succeed in taking this fort, they returned 
across the mountains and spread themselves around 
the great fort on the Tennessee, and by cutting off 
all supplies from them, oblige them to give up their 
rms and ammunition. And most fell by the toma- 


And the Nottawegees weredriven from | were angry with himforit. The young chief thanked 
their hunting grounds and their villages burnt and | 
many of their young women carried off’ We then | 


him and gave him many presents. The war continued 
long and many women and children jwere bntchered 
and starved to death on both sides. Till at length came 


|| against us the great white chief Grant. He burnt our 





villages, cut down our corn and scattered our war; 
riors before him like leaves of the forest, so that 
we were obliged to sue for peace, which was obtained 
and continued for a long time again, until the white 
men began to war with themselves and our warriors 
had again to leave their villages and hunting grounds 
and go to war. The Frenchman and Spaniard had 
been conquered and sent off, and the great king across 
the big wateis made war against his own children.— 
And our warriors thought it right to fight for the great 
king, for he was their great father, and had sent them 
many presents of blankets and powder and guns. My 
father opposed the war and made a long speech, but 
he was not listened to. The war spirit had breathed 
upon them and their blood was hot for the sladghter. 
But the blood of the white man was never upon the 
hands of my father. He took no part in the war. He 
lost the confidence of his tribe and retired far up among 
the mountains in a beautiful valley, where he lived 
long .in peace far from the strife of war. He took with 
him a young white warrior whom he had saved from 
the tomahawk,myself,for I did not follow our chiefs 
to war upon my father’s friends, and Howaneetah (or 
the Dancing Fawn) his only da . These only 
followed the great chief who had saved the lands of 
the Cherokees from the warlike and powerful Musco- 
gulgees. The wife of Attakullakulla had died before 
the war with the white man had broken out, and he 
was left alone in his sorrows with norft to speak com- 
fort tohim when his mind was troubled, unless his 
children were there to do it. - Attakullakulla lived in 
peace in his quiet valley until the great spirit took 
him to the happy hunting grounds of the blessed.— 
The young white chief took the daughter of Attakulla- 
kulla with him to his home and married her, and I 


This was at length done, and the white man drew off 
his big wagon guns and horses and we had peace.” 


The Indian ceased, modesty would not let him go 
on with a story of his own immediate adventures, es- 
pecially in connection with his father’s. Shanky 
preciated the feelings of the other and deferred hearing 
the balance until another opportunity. 


A journey in the pathless forests with an Indian is a 
matter of much more interest and even pleasure than 
many would suppose, especially if that journey be net 
attended with too much danger, and yet enengh to 
give a raciness, so to speak, to the scene, displaying 





defence, and skill in the signs of the forests, and those 


went, obeying the call of my tribe, tohelp make peace. - 


his powers of action and endurance, of offence and. 
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peculiar traits of character which are so nearly allied 
to instinct, that wonderful and less erring principle 
than reason itself, upon which the Indian draws so 
largely when his powers are brought into requisition, 
either for his security from danger, or his successful 
operations in war or the chase. There is something 
in the contemplation of these children of the forest 
which commands our sympathy as well as admiration, 
which causes us to feel for their injuries, as well as to 
admire the nobleness of their characters, and their 
faithful adherance to the few principles they are taught, 
which are in any way allied to the redeeming traits 
ofhumanity. Their solitary and roaming lives through 
the vast forests, acquainted only with nature in her 
-wild and untamed mood, more familiar with her frown 
than her smile, and accustomed to observe her only 
while darkened with the former; ali combined, we ask 
could it be possible, without revelation, to make a 
‘better, a more dignified character, than our primitive 
child of the forest, who being ‘a law unto himself,” 
has erred in a too close adherence to the dictates of his 
own untutored passions. From his habits of unre- 
strained freedom and indulgence, it is no wonder that 
he possesses a contempt for every thing civilized and 
well guarded by the wholesome restrictions of society, | 
or that if he should adopt any of the customs of civilized 
life, they should be those of the worse, instead of those 
of the better character, these ministering to the baser 
passions and appetites, constitute a sort of pleasure in 
their indulgence which he is prepared to enjoy. But 
two occupations were known and acknowledged as 
eing worthy the attention of a brave, and those of all 
others—war and the chase—tended to make him worse 
and despoil him of that attribute which distinguishes 
man from all other animals, and makes him more_ 
worthy to bear the impress of the Deity. 

The wrongs of the Indian have been many, ngt that 
his lands have been taken from him and given over to 
the industrious husbandman, but that the white man 
in contact with him, has debased rather than elevated 
him in the scale of being. The Indian in too many 
instances has been the sufferer by that intercourse 
which should have led him on to higher and more 
manlike pursuits. Instead of this, he is often more 
brutal and beastlike than he ever was in his own 
primitive character. 

It is pleasant, however, to contemplate a being like | 
the one we have before us, who retains all the nobler | 


traits and graces of his primitive character, to which | 
as added many of the christian virtues and sublimer | 
attributes of a pure morality. He was marked by that _ 
quiet dignity of character which belong only to the | 
christian and philosopher. In the strife he was fierce 

it is true, but no needless blood had been shed by that | 
hand. The memory of benefits rendered by our race | 
were never forgotten, nor the duty he owed to his own. 

He had been an avenger of blood and a terrible one, 
but it was such as cireumstances made him, placing 
him beyond the control of his own will. He had re- 
ceived much injury from his own people, whereas 





from the whites, save ip an instence or two, to which | 
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we have alluded, he had knows only kindness and 
benefits. Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that he should have formed suchan attachment to our 
hunter, which was as abiding and as lasting as life 
itself. He had also lest all his relatives, and was 
the last of his immediate kin; ahd being much sup- 
erior to the ordinary Indian, he beeame at length 
entirely seperated from his tribe, and his pleasure of 
life seemed to exist in his companionship with the 
white hunter. 

We hope not to tirethe reader by followifig these 
two in their journey to find those who were also 
seeking them. About noon of the second day of their 
journey, they approached a spring, and seated them- 
selves for the purpose of rest and refreshment. The 
events which had preceded had brought the usual con- 
temmplative and philosophical mind of the woodman to 
an unwonted degree .of reflection, which led him te 
moralise on almost every ‘hing which occurred. Has 
the reader never seen such an one atnong untutored 
children of the woods? for be it known that many of 
our white frontiersmen, as they are usually called, are 
as much entitled to be called ‘ children of the for- 

rest,’ as the still more untutored Indian. Their very 
existence isin the freedom of the wild weed. Their 


| Very support is drawn from its vast and yielding trea- 


sures, requiring only industry to lay up abundantly to 
supply their simple, and only natural, wants. 


And ye children of civilization, and thereby of plea- 
ty! listen to the words of thankfulness which spring 
from afaithful and unsophicated heart, and repine no 
more in the midst of plenty, and at a merciful Provi- 

dence, whose bounties are as boundless as His Omni- 
presence. 


‘The Great Spirit is good and I thank him,” said 


| Shanky after drinking and seating himself beneath the 


covering branches of a white oak—=the pride of the 

mountain forest. ‘*The Great Spifit is goed, and & 

thank him, and may I never feel otherwise when I 
take thus of his gifts, and espeeially this; the purest 

and most cheering of all. Many’s the man now im the 
| settlements who drinks, and drinks @ thousand times, 
and never thinks of thanking God for it, which is the 
‘same thing,Charly, as the Great Spirit of the Indian. 
But in the woods is the place to learn te worship him 
right after all, and we can’t expect to know as much 


_ as we do about his power, nor to thank Him so often 


and so heartily as we do. Man in the scttlements 
learns to depend on himself too much. Its a great 
pity now, as loften thinks, that some on ‘em’ did’nt 
have a little schoolin in these naked woods, as well as 
inthe towns and between bere walls which keep out 
the sun and the fresh breezes, and rains which come 
of the Great Spirit, for our good. If it did ne other 
good t’would learn ’em te be thankful, which to my 
| thinking is a great thing to learn,an’ we aint far from 

bein right when we know how to be thankful fer the 
| gifts sent us, and the plenty round which ‘tis but 
| stretchin the hand to get. What do youthink Charly?’ 
The person akiressed had been quietly kindling *s 
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sail fire upon which he had lain a tow bite of venison 


“The Great Spirit is good,” was the simple reply 
of the Indian, who continued intent upon his occupa- 
tion. 

“Aye, aye!’ mused Shanky, “if every one was as 
thankful as you, *twould do, but it aint so, and more’s | 
the pity that it aint, we should then have less blood | 
shed, aus white man and Ingin would be all the 
same.” 

He was interrupted by the Indian handing him some 
broiled venison on a bit of bark, and his thoughts 
though in a similar train took another direction. 

«Them as'lives in the settlements have .a very good 
aha thanksome way, and we should give "em credit for 
it Charly.” 

Yes!” quietly ejaculated the Indian, without hard- 
ly comprehending what the other. meant. 

“*They have a custom of saying their thanks when- 
ever they set down to eat,” continued the other, 
“which is all very well, if they only do it frem the 
hvart—an I dare say there’s many of ’emas does. But 
I can’t see why they dont do it when they drink since 
its the greatest blessin and always ready to their hands 
without any. labor to fix it.” 

But the savory smell of the venison soon changed 

the tone of Shanky’s musings. Several subjects inter- 
esting to himself and companion were discassed with 
their venison. All of which were soon done and they 
after again drawing largely from the fount at their fect 
prepared to resume their journey along the wild 
and pathless forest: From a copice on the right sprang. 
a little fawn and skipped away over the ridge, scarcely 
heeded but as a matter of pleasure to the eye of the 
hunter, which always sparkles when he sees the grace- 
fal bounds of the deeror the rapid motion of the equal- 
ly fleet but less graceful turkey, as he seeks to bury | 
himself in the -break from.the sight of his pursu- 
ers. The cheerful notes of the varied songsters would 
occasionally attract a passing notice or remark from 
the-woodsman and especially that prince of the forest 
songsters, the gay mock-bird, <‘voeal and joyous,” 
mounting aloft‘on silvered wings, rolling over and over 
in the air, then gently descending upon the-top of some 
beautifal tree to preside in the choir of the tuneful 
tribes:the sweetest and most ¢harming of all the feath- 
ered songsters. 
» Ifthe soul of the jchdtinn was charmed by these, 
itwas much more by the appearance of nature itself. — 
A refreshing shower had passed ever the earth and the 
leaves looked fresh and bright in the rays ofthe sun.. 
The breezes were still as if to let the effect of the beau- 
tiful scene have its full foree upon the beholders, as if 
not to disturb the rich pearl drops that were hanging 
ready at the first breath to fall from the green leafy 
bowers which supported them. 

“The motions’and wnusual barking of a squirre] at a 
littiedistance from the path attracted the attention of 
the'woodsmen more than anything else that had for 
sometime occurred. The squifre] was seen to contin- 
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eight or ten feet and all the while engaged in these 
rapid motions barking at a very unusual and rapid fate: 

They drew near to watch its motions more closely 
and very soon divined the cause. They approached 
cautiously near se as not to disturb its motions, and 
| discovered at the root of the tree a formidable rattle 


| snake coiled up, forming a pyramidal mound nearly a 
| feotin height. His eye rested on the squirrel in the 


| Most pleasing manner possible to conceive, #8 facina- 
| tion being such as to make even the iron nerves of 
Shanky to tremble. The Indian did not wait to take 


_a second glance at the dangerous serpent, but quietly 


slid away and awaited at adistance for the motions of 
his companion. The dread which the Indian has of 
this reptile, amounts almost to superstition, so much 


| So, that there are many of them who will not destroy 


it, but suffer it to visit their wigwams and even to take 
possession and remain sole tenant so long as it may 
suit the disposition of their snakish majesties. The 
hunter watched the failing energies of the victim of 
this dreaded fascination, the circuit he had performed 
on the tree grew shorter and shorter, his eye con- 
stantly fixed upan that of the serpent, growing con- 
stantly more dizzy; and his cry becoming atevery effort 
more weak, until it became a mere gasp. The glar- 
ing eye of the serpent seemed to expand in anticipa- 
tion of feeding upon his victim, his huge jaws begap 
to expand to receive him, and the gasping squirrel was 
slowly creeping into them, when the sharp crack of a 
stick which the hunter crushed beneath his foot, des- 
troyed the fascinating power of the serpent’s eye, lib- 
erating the half dead victim who sped away to the Very 
top ofthe tree, and thence acrossamong the branches 
of other trees, and was soon safely hid among the rank 
foliage. The disappointed serpent moved nought save 
his waving rattle, which made the hunter step back, 

| thoug's at the distance of ten or twelve feet from him, 
it told how angry he was at the loss of his prey and 
. his readiness to wreak vengeance upon him who had 
despoiled him of it. The zifle of the hunter was raised 
to his face, and the deadly aim was nearly taken 
when the voice of the Indian arrested his design. 
«Why does the Long _ wish to kill the snake, he 
has done him no harm.” 


‘True thou art right Charly, nor will I harm him. 
though it did make my blood rise when | heard that 
ven’mous rattle of his, but that’s only a warnia 





— 


which I ought to thank him for.” So saying he 
shouldered his rifleand rejoined his companion, leaving. 


the dangerous but magnanimous reptile to enjoy his 


to this and other serpents of slow and unwieldly motien, 
is believed by many te be a mere fiiction, and unworthy 
of credence. But the fact does exist, and many eye 
witnesses to similar cases as the one here related can 
be brought to testify to its truth, among whom is the 
writer himself. That many unfounded and extrava- 
gant stories have been built upon this power of the 








ually mmm up and down a stooping tree for the space of | 








| those who' do not believe, could see the eye of the 
|| serpent while in fhe act of charming , as it is usually 


life. This dangerousand fascinating power, attributed | 


snake to entrap his prey, there isno doubt, But if 
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ealled, and feel the strange and peculiar sensation 
which it produces, they would be more apt to give 
credence to the influence they might exert over a 
weak and terrified animal. The very fact that these 
Unwieldly and slow moving reptiles, who are seldom 
known fo move beyond the rate of a slow pace of a 
man, feed upon squirrels, rabits, and birds, is sufficient 
proofof the possession of this singular power over 
their prey.] 

The hunfers pursued their wat, meeting at almost 
every step with some slight adventure which we 
€annot stop to relate, however much we like to dwell 
in such scenes both in the imagination and in reality. 
They pushed on and before nightfall reached the 
settlement near which Thurston and his companion 
had been awaiting them. They soon found the trail 
the travellers had made and pursuing it along the 
base of the mountain, thence up the margin of 
the little stream, found themselves in the presence 


of those they sought. Thurston was overjoyed to || 


' with his old friend in, and th >|] 
meet with his o te, ee at | Thurston adhered to his plan, as its object was te méet 


peared even fo be more glad at the meeting 
than he. Burton who had just been listening to a 
story of the htnter and his companion, was as 
much Tejoiced as if he, too, had met with old and 
Valued friends, and immediately entéred into conver- 
sation, first with one and then the other, asking an 
hundred questions about their recent movetnents and 
adventures; to all which prompt and ready answers 
Were given, as they seemed totake apleasure in satis- 
fying the curiosity of the youth. His ardent feelings 


and love ofadventure met with a responsive sympa- | 


thy in the breasts of those hardy woodsmen, whose | 
whole lives hadbeen one continued chain of active 
and varied adventures in border wars and domestic | 
broils, both with the Indian and the whiteman, and | 
those ever changing scenes and exciting incidents | 
which belong to the life ofthe hunter in the American | 


forests. Shauky then detailed the more recent events, — 
which being connected with the object of the present 
meeting and journey, absorbed the attention of the lis- _ 
teners until alate hour at night. It was resolved to — 
push forward at once tothe place where Marston was | 


last seen, with the view of finding him. 

Thurston was now satisfied that the Captain Mar- © 
ston, who had lately become so famous for his 
‘bold daring and reckless hardihood of character, pos- | 
sessing an influence over the border mem which | 
almost amounted to absolute contro! of their actions, 
could be none other than Braswell, who, though | 
well known, was enabled to successfully keep him- 


self from being recognized. This he was enabled 


to domore certainly in consequence of a deep-scar on 
in his face which so much changed his appearance as 


almost to have deceived fora time the keen and prac- | 


tised eye ofthe hunter himself. It will be remem- 
bered how he came by that scar,and we will now add 
that it was done by a bullet from theerifle of the Indian, | 
Charly, who was for several days in pursuit of him, | 
after his disgrace and flight from the ¢aiimp which was 
buta short time before under his command. He had 
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not perhaps committed many crimes which eould be 
proved against him, and hence, had aot, im these trou- 
blesome and unsettled times atteacted, as yet, the at- 
tentton of any public authority capable of bnaging 
him to punishment, although certainly in command of 


a party of freebooters, who were little else tham high- 
way robbers. 


Thurston reseived at once to move toward the vil- 
lage where Braswell had been last seen expecting 
there to be enabled to find him;tnowing his charaes 
ter too well’to suppose thathe readily give 
up the purse:t of the young lady Whont Shanky hed 
rescued from him. ‘Phis citewmstance weighed nota 
little indetermimng him to this course, feeling a great 
anxiety about the young lady, tor which he could mot 
himself aceount, net withstanding Shanky's opposition, 
and even that ofthe Indian. It qwas teo much like 
_ bearding the lioni n his own dem Shaky thought the 
_ object of the journey, though dangerous, might 6 ac- 
complished jn a differemt and more safe manner. But 


with Braswell, he was anxiens'te do ites soon as pess- 

ible. Aceordingly at early dawn they set off with their 

guides travelling as fast as in theit power, in order if 
_ possible to effect a double purpose, to wit, to save an 
|| innocent-ferrale from ran, and accempligh the pro- 
posed mecting with the men, whont of all others, ae 
| would suppose Frank Thurston desirons of avoiding. 
But we cannot always judge of the actions of — 
| without knowing their motives. 

After the settling of the Wiffieulfies of the war; 
|| Thurston’s attention was naturally drawn toward Cof. 
Milford and daughter, and their probable fate. He 
had instiufed many inquiries concerning them, but 


|| without any suceéss. Fle became more and more 
|| anxious about them now, that the fall developement of 


| Braswell’s schemes had been made known, which, 
| while it sunk him in irretrievable crime and. condem- 
nation had -been the means of clearing up the charac- 
ter of Col. Milford, besides leaving hima barge residue 
of property. This being the case, Therstom promptly 
| set himself to work te find out their retreat, that-he 

might communicate to them the happy intelligence 


} and restore them again to their friends and to happi- 


ness. As new difficulties began to arise and doubt te 

_ thicken as regarded the probable mystery of their #e- 

1 treat, he became more and more anxious to find them 
| out. He half blamed himself as being in some @egree 
| the cause of their retiring from the world, and there- 
“fore resolved to spare no pains and leave no” means 
unemployed to effect his purpose. With this view, 
the aid of Shanky and the Indien was called 
‘in. ‘They had searched for many mites ‘along 
the border and among the Indians, but all to no 
purpose. But at length upon the statement of 
Shanky, that this Captain Marston, ‘eould, from 
what he had learned, be no other than Braswell, and 
that he could tell perhaps better than any one what had 
gone with these so anxiously sought; Thurston de- 
| termined at once to go and satisfy himselfby an exam- 

ination in person whether this individual were Bras- 
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well, and if so, to learnfrom him if possible what had 
bécome of the unfortunate father and daughter. In 
siecordance with this plan, he had taken the present 
journey having previously sent before him Shanky and 
the Indian to ascertain where Braswell was most likely | 
to be found. 

While they are proceeding on their journey we will 
look for a short time at the proceedings of some other 
persons connected with this narrative. The young 
lady had no sooner-seen the two brave men depart alter 
receiving her and prayers for their welfare, 
than she into the little hut, which was sit- 

“uated in a wild retired place, without a vestige of cul- 

tivation near it, between two hills and surrounded with | 
a thick grove of trees. 
passer by unless directly in the way. 
the door after she had gone in and turned to the little | 
rickety bed in the corner. 

“My daughter,” said a feeble voice, “have you re- | 
turned. I feared you were lost. [had such dreadful 
dreams about you last night. On! you have been so_ 
long gone. What has happened my dear child, come, | 
tell me, I am sure something has been wrong.” 

« Oh, nothing, nothing, father, of any consequence. 
only I was delayed and could not get back to you as 
soon as I expected and wished, and it has worried me | 
a great deal. But Iam come now father, and the 
danger, if there was any, is all passed now, and I am 





safe back with some medicines for you, and alsosome | of confident success playing about his lips as he rode 


@elicacies for you to eat, which I am sure will do you | 
agreat deal of good, and restore you again to health I | | 
hope. ” 

. With that she cheerfully set about preparing some-_ 
thing for him, nursing the hope that it had potency | | 
enough to cure ills which, being seated in the mind | 
or having their origin thenee, was beyond the power | 
of medicaments of much greater efficacy than the | 
simple drugs which filial affection had risked so much | 
toobtain. And the words of the father himself would 
have shown this, but hepe clings to youth and often 
makes them joyous in the prospect of success, even 
when -there is least ground to expect it. 

** No my child, your medicines cannot cure, how- 
ever. valuable they may be and cost what they may, | 
but yet, they may do some good, and for your sake I 
will take them.” 

‘Deo father, and try and believe that it will benefit | 
you, and I am sure it will.” } 

Thus did affection urge the use of medicines, ana || 
hope stood ready to insure them success. The old | 
man faintly smiled at the earnestness of his daughter, | 





It would not be noticed by any || 
She fastened | 


|| rights. 
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Point to home, and friends, and brighter prospects afar 
off. , 

The fury of Braswell, as we shall continue to éall 
him, on-returning to the hut, may be imagined better 
than described. To find his sentry tied and gagged, and 
the bird flown, it was too much, and the poor old crone 
was dragged forth with as little mercy asa dog, and 
made accountable for what had happened. The 
wretch in his anger had well nigh planted his 
dirk in the body of the old woman. He next 
turned to the sentry, and would without much 


|| ceremony have dispatched him, had he not been 


prevented by others of his men, who were not thus dis- 
_ posed to give away to the infringement of one of their 
laws which constituted their greatest safety, viz: that 
_no one shouldbe killed, or otherwise punished, but by 
the command ofa majority, after the matter had been 


tried by them. Notwithstanding his fury, he could at 


once see that this was a point to which he must give 
way, knowing from former experience the temper of 
his men, and that they would sti¢kle even to the point 
of irruption with their Captain before they would 
give up a matter like this touching their reserved 
And more than all, Stickney (the name of 

sentry) was the favorite of Braswell himself, as well 
as of the whole troop. Braswell had returned with all 
(or nearly all of his men, intending to push at once for 

some of their mountain retreats. There wasa chuckle 


up to the door attended by one of his men. with a horse 
'Feally saddled for the lady. He forthwith had the sur- 
rounding country closely examined, while he procee- 
ded to examine the sentry relative to the escape of the 
lady. His fury seemed to increase a8 one after-anoth- 
et came in without any intelligence or clue asto the 
| course taken by the lady and her rescuers. After re- 
| maining in this state of doubt and-uncertainty for sortie 
|| time, thearrival of Jonathan, the schoolmaster of the 
village, gave a new direction to his thoughts, and for 
a time hopes of success. 
| “If the Captin will go to wher’ the gal lives; I 
| guess as how he'll find-het,” said that personage on 
| beinginterrogated. But no one knew where this was, 
_and they were again at a tess, until Jonathan reminded 


| them of the youngster who had come with them and 
| _who he thought was yet in the village. Several of his 


men were immediately despatched by Braswell to find 
the youth. Atlength he was dragged forward,butso 
drunk as to be almost wholly unconscious and.quite 
“unable to stand. He was carried to the brook and sev- 
eral times immersed but without seeming to.improve 


and notwithstanding his own doubt as to the effect of his condition. The impatience .of Braswell. was mot 
the medicine on him, he yet felt greatly cheered and | likely soon to be allayed by this means, and he» was 
even much encouraged. It was not the medicine the | ‘onthe point of giving up the matter, whena suggestion 
daughter had brought, but the daughter herself, who. | _ of Jonathan’s determined him to try another plan with 
was administering relief, and reluming the sparks of | the poor wretch, which was to flay him until he should 
hope in his breast, where late the cheering Risa | _ be brought to his senses. He was accordingly brought 
had not been a visitant: And here we shall leave | up, and one of the,club was preparing to-infliet. upon 
these for the present, enjoying the visions of hope, | him the cruel lash, when a new difficulty eee 
whose rays could find their way through the | booms * 


cratke of that miserable hut, and lighting up the soul, This was the old woman who came sereaming: from 
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out the hut and praying them to spare het child, erving 
that he was unable to tell them where the voung lady 


lived, even if he were capable of telling them any- | 
thing. But Braswell directed her to be taken offand | 


gagged if she could not be kept still. Her entreaties 
and cries Were unavailing ani suddenly changing her 
mannerand voice, demanded to speak with the leader 


im private. Braswell, thinking the object only to gain || 


time for her sori, in the hope of effecting something in 
his favor, refused and directed the men to proceed 
with the lash. 

**You will do a deed that you yourself, hardened as 
yoware, would shudder at, :f vou knew what you were 
about,” said the old woman in a firm tone of voice.— 
**You may think that I do not know you, but vet are 
mistaken. Know then that Margaret Crampton is be- 
fore you, and that that poor yotith is her child. Do 
you remember now?” 


Braswell was confused and, staggered at this state-_ 
ment, made in a hollow but firm voice, how suddenly 
silent and stil! had become every thing around—h's 
eats were opened to the voice of the past, and he list- 


life, until his heart grew sick and he become near 
suffocating beneath the presence of his own fears, | 
and the quailings of hisheart. But it was only mio- | 
mentary, and with an effort he recovered himeetf| 
again, and directed that the boy should be left unhurt, 

but guarded until morning, and turning himself from 

the place, returned to the tavern with the most of his 


followers. His eyes were not destined to be closed | 


that night, hardened as he was, concience could yet. 


goad him. His mental torture was something like | 


that which followed him when first thrown an outcast | 
and wanderer from the haunts of men. Here in this) 
far wilderness, hai suddenly sprung up as a spectre in> 
his path, that strarge woman who had frequently | 
haunted his dreams of late, and strange to say, whom he | 
had not seen or scarce thought of for more than fifteen | 
years. And now memory had all at once made vivid | 
the scenes of years gone by, that had scarcely ever 
been before thought of. Strange! could it be possible, | 
that it was the same,—how changad,—it surely can- | 
not be. He looked in the glass at his own greatly | 





“Yes, yes, it may be even so,” was his reflection, 
and turning,strode backwards and forwards across the 
bar-reom floor in moody and unquiet thought. The 
day dawned upon him while yet he was pacing too and_ 
fro, he went out into the open air and felt relieved; his | 
followers were called, and the sight of them banished 
from his mind his former painful and unw elcome | 
thoughts. They were putin motion and passed rapidly | 
out of the town when he had gotten out of view, he 


called ahalt, and directed that the youth be brought up | 


andagain examined. The boy knew little or nothing; 
he could only tell them where he had first met with 
with the young lady. Braswell closely scaaned his 
features, he seemed satisfied with his scrutiny. 
**It must be so,” he exclaimed unCORscioNs- 
of the presence of his followers. 
43 
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“What, Captin? that this boy knows where the gal 
is?“ asked one of then 

The question brought him to his recollection again, 
and ordering them to dismiss the boy, and proceed im 
the search in the quarter where the boy had first seen 
the young lady, rode off with his troop in that dire¢- 
tion. 
How often is it, that the effects of our crimes follow 


us evenin this life te punish and remind us of our 
‘| frailties. Thereigno rest to the Wicked, neither day 


nor night. The most seared “and hallened heart can 
yet beoccasionally pierced by the Reads of conagie nce 
| and troubled by the appearance of the spectres of earl? 
faults and wrongs. 
jut we must now return to Thurston and hie little 
party, who were now pressing on in search of Bras- 
well, for what reason the reader has already beeti madd 
acquainted. We are not disposed to detain him with 
a recital of all that transpired in the journey of these 
/ men ; suffice it to say, that the afternoon of the second 
_day’s travel brought them in the vicinity of the little 


,, retired dwelling of the unknown lady. Their move- 
ened to the repetition of crime after crime of earlier || 


ments were cautious as might be expected, as they ap- 
prehended that Braswell or some of his troop might be 
hovering abouf. The party halted some hundred yards 
below the dwelling, on the banks ofa little stream that 
trickled by from a fount that supplied the inmates of 
‘| the Kut with water, and Shanky went forward alone to 
confer with the lady. He paused a moment when he 
had gotten near the house to listen if there were any 
sounds within. Hearing none he proceeded around to 
| to the entrance, the door was wide open and the nu- 
merous tracks of horses were to be seen in the yard, 
his heart misgave him that all was not right. He en- 
tered thé hut, all was still and silent and no one was 
to be seen. The little furniture that was in the house 
seemed to have beerf thrown into confusion. A small 
table was overturned and broken remnants of crockery 
were scattered about. There were various other 
marks of violence to be seen which satisfied the mind 
of the hunter that something foul had been going on 
and that Braswell was at the bottom ofit. He delayed 
only a few moments to discover the direction taken by 
the horses from their tracks. Having ascertained this, 
“he returned to his comrades with a countenance whith 





| showed plainly that all was not right. Without heed- 


ing the questions put to him both by Thurston and the 
youth that was with him, he addressed himself to the 
Indian in his own language. But few words passed 
when the Indian struck into the woods ina different 
i| direction from the hut, and was soon out of sight. 

“Allaint right Colonel,” said Shanky as soon as the 
Indian had disappeared. ‘That devil Braswell with 
his imps have been here, and how much mischief he’s 
done by this time its more an’ I can tell.” 

With vaiious expressions of regret and astonishment 
the party returned to the dwelling to examine what 
further might be found to explain this mystery. They 

could but come to the conc)usion that the inmates of 
‘the dwelling had been forcibly carried off, and that it 
had been done by Braswell they were equally certain. 
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They commenced a more close examination for the i 
ptitpose of ascertaining if possible who the inmates | 
were. The place bore evident marks of having been | 


tenanted by persons of no ordinary sfamp, as even in I the trail. 
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right. The pursuing party urrged on their pace, be- 
lieving that the pursued could not be a great way 
, ahead in consequence of the many fresh signs along 
Night overtook them as they approached 


this almost utter poverty, there wds a degree of taste | |the bank of ariver, which, from recent floods they 


and intelligence discovered in the arrangement and | 
quality of the scant portion of furniture and clothing, 
which seldom if ever belong tothe ruff and hardy bor- 
derers, who follow up the receding Indian and pave the 
way for the entrance of civilization into these primeval 
wilds. In a coffer beneath some rubdish was found a | 
small trunk broken open and now containing nothing | 
but a few scraps of papers and one or two letters.— 
Burton’s exclamation as he examined two of these | 
drew to him the others. j 
** As i live Col. Milford and his daughter were the | 
tenants of this rude house.”’ | 
Thurston took hold of the letters with a trembling || 
hand. What was his astonishment on examination to | 
find one of the letters to be written by himself and | 
addressed to Miss Milford, it was the only one he had 
ever written her, the other was a note of Braswell’s 
to Col. Milford. What a strange coincidence in the 
contents of these two letters. Thurston’s was addressed 
to. Miss Milford just before the iruption took place 
between them, urging her to seal his happiness by 
naming a day for their union. Braswell’s was a note 
to Col. Milford to the same effect, written just after 
the occurrence of the unfortunate circumstance which 
cost them all so dear. Here then was satisfactory 
explanation of whom the tenants of the hut were, the 
very persons who had been so long sought by Thurston 
with so much anxiety. We will not attempt to des- 
scribe his feelings. Both Burton and Shanky left him 
alone to his feelings, so soon as they understood whet 
the contents of those letters proved beyond a doubt, 
and foratime employed themselves in ascertaining 
the number of the party of herseman, the route they 
came in their approach, and the one taken in their 
retreat. This was soon done, and they returned and 
joined Thurston who was now making ready to mount 
his horse. They understood his meaning and without 
saying a word followed his example and struck upon 
the receeding trail of the horses, Shanky leading the 
way. In this way they proceeded] in silence for near 
an hour, when they were joined by the Indian with 
information they did not expect. Noticing upon the 
trail of the horses, occasionally that of a man, he had 
been led to follow it up for the purpose of ascertaining 
what its object might be—that it frequently crossed 
the trail of the horses, and sometimes was found at a 
great distance from the principal trail,’and that he 
found a little farther on, where it came to an end at a 
stream, marks of violence and blood. The Indian 
stated also, that it had been made either by an old 
man or by one that was sick andfeeble. This satisfied 
thie minds of all that it was the old gentleman himself 
who had followed and vainly endeavored to rescue his 
daughter, and thereby provoked Braswell to kill him. 
They moved on, and from a more close examination, 


found difficult to cross, and not finding, in consequence 


‘lof the darkness, the place where Braswell and his 


party had entered the river, they determined to stop 
forthe nightand eneamp. During the night a heavy 
shower of rain fell, which made very much against 
the hopes of successful pursuit on the morrow. When 
the morning dawned, the party were unabled to find 
| where the other had crossed. The Indian swam the 
riverand carefully examined the opposite bank fora 
| mile up and down the stream, without discovering any 
clue to the course they had taken. The Indian re- 
turned and the trail approaching the river was again 
carefully examined, the marks of it were still to be 
seen notwithstanding the recent rain, and they could 


only account for its not being seen any where directly 


on the bank, by supposing that the pursued had appre- 

hended pursuif, and had obliterated the trail at the 

river witha view todefeat it. The Indian and Shanky 
then made a great circuit, crossing the river above 
and then recrossing at a point below, but without 
avail. They came to the conclusion that the enemy 

must be at a point not far from where they now 

were, and it was determined to lay by at least for a few 

hours, and keep upon the watch. The horses were 
accordingly snugly ensconsed in a clump of under- 
growth, and the various parties stationed themselves 
_at different points so as to command an extensive 

view of the river and the highlands opposite. The 

Indian had stationed himself in the top of a large 
sycamore which grew upon the bank of the stream. 
In this position they remained until about noon, and 
were about giving up the hope of obtaining any further 
information, when the attention of those below was 
directed across the stream, immediately opposite by 
the Indian. They were surprised to see a horseman 
come as it were out of the bank and plunge into the 
stream with his horses head directed towards them-—— 
The Indian slid down from the tree, and the whole 
party gradually drew offfrom the shore as he advanced. 
After landing and riding about fifty yards healighted 
and returned to the bank, obliterating every trace of 
his horses hoofs as well as he could and then mounted 
and rode offat a brisk trot. He was no sooner conceal- 
ed from the opposite shore than he found himself sur- 
rounded by Thurston and his party. He at first at- 
tempted resistance but soon found it unavailing and 
surrendered himself. From him they learned that the 
number with Braswell in the cave did not exceed now 
four persons beside the young lady and an old negro 
woman, the rest of the party having been sent off ina 
different direction and were not expected to return un- 
tilthe morrow. Thurston was puzzled by the manner 
of the freeboeter they had captured, his readiness in 

giving prompt answers fo every question put to him, 

led Thurston to suppose that he might not be satisfied 
with his present manner of living, and that-he might 
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be Jed to give it up, and asa first step would aid them in 
attempting to rescue the young lady. 


He was a little surprised to find him so willingly as- | 
sent to de so, and more when the horseman told him | 


that the object of his now leaving was to get help 


to rescue the lady who he said had better be in the | 


hands of the devil himself, than in those of Braswell. 
But when questioned as to his care about hiding the 


trail, which would hardly be the case if his intentions | 
were such, he stated itto bea precautionary necessary 


in the event of his failure, that he might return in safe- 
ty himself, to effect, if possible, alone, what he was 
unabled to get aid to do. 

This looked reasonable enough, and Thurston was 
disposed to trust him, more particularly after he relat- 
ed how the young lady had appedied tothim, and all 
that she said in order to win him to helpher. Thurs- 
ton was satisfied that this part, at least, could not be 
the invention of the rough and blunt minded freeboot- 
er. He accordingly resolved to trust him, and adopt- 
ed the plan which had been snggested by him to get 
possession of the cave and its inmates. Which was to 
wait until night, when if their approach was noticed 
it would he supposed to be one of their ownparty and 
would not create any alarm and consequenfly placing 
them in-posture of defence. Night came, and with it 
our party were ready to launch into the river. Stick- 
ney, Whose name has been before mentioned, leading 
the way. They reached the mouth of the cave with- 
out difficulty or alarm, with their arms all dry and 
ready for use in case of necessity. From their posi- 
tion they could distinctly see the occupants of the first 
room of the cave seated round a fire cooking and eat- 
ing. Shanky was for firing on them as they sat and 
rushing into the cave, but the freebooter opposed, stat- 
ing that there were two of those his comrades he would 
not consent to injure, and that he could decoy them 
out,and they might then be taken without injury to 
any. This he was directed todo. He made a pecu- 
Jiar noise which they seemed to understand at once, 
and the two got up and came out to where Stickney 
had stationed himself as far from the mouth of the cave 
as possible. 

“Well, Stiky, old boy, what brought you back, 
eh?” said one, “I suppose you want fb know if the 
Captain has asked for-you, eh! old one.” 

«Not perticklar,”’ said Stickney in reply, **but I 
tel] you what it is, boys, I don’t like the way the Cap- 
tain treats that ’er gal.” 

««Nor I—nor I,”’ said each of his comrades, ‘‘but 
what’s to be done about it?” 

«‘Why, I'll tell you, let’s take her off.” 

«<That’s easier said than done, a great deal,” replied 
one. 

«Well now. comrades, I’m a-going to show you 
that it’s as easy doin’ a’most as said, for here’s plenty 
of help to do it with, and I have just called you out to 
give you achance for your lives.” 

With that several figures stepped between them and 
the mouth of the cave. 

“It’s no use resistance now, boys, for you can’t help 


| it now,” said Stickney, ‘‘so you may as well take it 
quietly and keep your heads whole.” 

They seemed inclined to take his advice, and quief- 
ly submitted to be tied both hand and foot, the others 
within the eave were almost as easily and noiselessly 
captured as they, by the adroitness of the Indian 
They were now masters of the cave, having but one 
1] arm to oppose them, and that was now powerless ~ 
sleep, and before he could wel! be awakened, he was 
pinioned fast to the bed on which he lay. His surprise 
on awakening from his slumber, and seeing around 
him faces that he had once before known only as his 
| greatest encmies, was so great thaf it rendered himee- 
‘tually speechless and overpowered by fear. He fan- 
_cied that he had awakened in another world, and that 
| these were his tormentors. Such apicture of abject fear 
and utter hopelessness was pethaps never before seen, 
he spoke nota word, but gazed first at one and then af 
another, with lips pale and jivid.es death. The im- 
pression was so awful and horrifying that Fravk and 
Burton involuntarily shuddered, and left the room in 
which he lay. 

But another scene of a more pleasing character 
awaited them without. Stickney had proceeded to 
the apartment in the cave, for they were numerous 
and of various sizes, which had been allotted to Miss 
Milford, and informed her of her deliverence. She 
came forth uttering thanks im such a tone of voice, that 
it would have touched a heart of adamant, it over- 
_ powered Thurston, and he sunk away in a corner to 
hide his emotion, while Shanky stood up and manfully 
shed tears every one of which that trickled down his 
_cheek, had an answering fellow on those of 
| Burton. She soon discovered that Shanky was her 

former deliverer and throwing herself on her knees, 
implored heaven’s guardian protection to ever hover 
| over and protect him from harm. 

‘May God bless you young lady for that prayer, 
| I’m only sorry that I did not know who vou wasat first, 
and then I might have saved you from that man, who 
has been the canse of more harm besides this, than 
_he’ll ever be able tu repent for I fear.” 

** And do you know who I am aow” said she, rising 
and approaching nearer him, “ and who that man is 
that you allude to.” 

** Yes marm, I know all about Braswell and nothin 
of him that is good, and something about the daughter 
of Col. Milford, though I’m sorry I did'st know more, 
as J said before.” 

‘* But my father, do you know any thing about him? 
Oh ! if you can tei] me where he is, and will carry 
| me to him, heaven will reward you for it.” 

s* | cant say I know where he is exactly now, but I 
dare say we will find him to-morrow,” said the hurtiter 
half stammering out his words, displaying in spite of 
himself his fears that he was not among the living. 
But she did not comprehend the eause of his hesitating 
speech, and only repeated a prayer that it might be so. 
To her other questions relative to the party that had 
come to her rescue, he made ready answers, conclu- 











|| ding by telling her, after a reiteration of her hanks to 
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him as her deliverer, jthat there was another to whom | 


she owed more than to all the rest, and one whom she’|| looked upon him who was their Captain and leader. 


knew too. 

*¢Oh ! who can it be, who can it be 
tell me, that I may thank him.” 
and seeing no one else, turned an enquiring look 
toward the hunier. Thurston came forward, she did 
not at first recognize him, owing to the dusky and 
feeble light given by the fire. 
at fault. « Great Heaven 


But she was not lonz 
! and can it be possible,” 


as ifto again fall upon her knees. 
his arms, where she remained for atime motionless 


and speechless, and nought was heard for some 


minutes, save one or two stifled sobs. The voice of 


Braswell was now heard speaking loud and in frantic || 
terms, as if in delirum ; the young lady started at the 
sound asa frightened deer does from the cry of the | 


hound, and looked around for some moments before 
she could be satisfied of her safety. That dreaded and 
harsh voice, was now more dreadful than it had ever 
been, and she plead to be removed from the cave and 
beyond his awful imprecations and dreadful blasphe- 
mies: A more distant part of the cave was prepared 
for her reception, and attended by the old negro, en- 
deavored to obtain a portion of that rest, to which she 
had been several days a stranger. 

The prisoners were then brought in and put into one 
recess of the cave, dispossessed of their bonds and sup- 
plied with what ever they wanted. After this dispo- 
sition had been made of things, the attention of the three 
was then drawn toward Braswell, who had been for 
the last hour attended only by the Indian. They en- 
tered the 100m, dismissing him to obtain some rest 
and refreshment, to view such a sight as they never 
before witnessed. The unfortunate maniac lay gas- 
ping and trembling as if he was in the greatest agony 
of fear, his heart fluttering like the wing of some en- 
trapped bird struggling to escape. He would then for 
2 moment seem to gather strength and a share of cour- 
age, making horrid grimaces as if in mockery, first, 
on one ‘side and then on the other, as if directed at dif- 
ferent objects, who seemed in his imagination to be 
taunting him with such sport. Thurston took hold of 
himand called him by name, a hissing laugh which 
seemed like the whisper of a demon, was all the no- 
tice he took of the interruption, but continued his dis- 
torted grimaces with~an occasional half supposed 
scream of fear, which seemed to shake his very ex- 
istence to its seat. The fearful punishment he was 
now undergoing, could not last much longer, for the 

¥ must give way before such excruciating torture 
of the spirit. This was the case with Braswell, his 
body was fast sinking, his failing strength was plainly 
emough visible, andthe palor and cold clamy sweat 
upon that brow, showed what would soon be the re- 
cord of that nights suffering. He continued in this 
state during the most of the night. His comrades in 
grime were brought in by the crler of Thurston, to 
witness the effect crime had upon a dying man. They 
were hardly enabled to bear the sight, and “egged' to 


ini 


, where is he, 
She looked round | 


He caught her in | 
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be allowed to leawe the room ere they had scaree 
The effect was such as desired each of them soon af- 
terwards imploring forgiveness of Thurston, and de- 
siting he would not put the Jaw in force against them. 


| He promised to liberate, provided they would obey 


his pamemancia, and turning away sought for a few min- 
utes repos 


About tna o’clock in ithe morning, Thurston was 


_ aroused by the voice of Shanky, telling him that Brag- 
she involuntarily exclaimed, throwing herself forward | 


well was near his last, and that he had come to his 
senses and desired to speak to him a word before he 
died. Thurston was surprised to find the change 
| which had taken place in his countenance, his sunken 
eyes and cheeks which were before bloated and puffed 
out, his steady and quiet glance of the eye, indicating 
_ the illumination by the rays of reason, had worked 
such a change that he could not possibly have recog- 


» || nized him to have been the same from his countenance 


alone. He looked as if he would speak, but fora 
_time could not, the old negro was brought in, he poin- 
| ted toa part of the wall, she went and removing a 
| stone; brought him a small box which was opened, 
| containing several papers, one of which was sealed. 
| | This he directed Thurston to take care of and give to 
| Caroline Milford, with difficulty he pronounced the 
name, or to the old gentleman if not dead. It wilk 
repay in some sort,—he was striving to say, but his 
voice failed and he sank back, and the life departed 
from one of the worst of human kind. As we have 
seen his end, we shall not detain the reader in reci- 
ting any thing further which transpired concerning 
him or his comrades, but return with our happy party 
| to their homes, to civilized life, and to many joys. 





The long protracted struggle was at length over, 
and the mother country had drawn off her fleets and 
armies, andthe warlike and merciless Indians had 
buried themselves deep in their forest wilds, subdued 
and quiet. The news of this great and happy event 
had just reached me at my distant station in the far 

| Southwest, when a letter came from Frank Thurston 
| detailing, i in substance, what has been here related, 
and urging my return home. This double happiness 
had been mine but a few days, when I obtained per- 
mission to return to the home of my youth and the 
friends of my best affections. 

I was not long in setting out for that home from 
which I had been so long absent. About noon of the 
tenthday from my departure, I arrived in view of 
home, home! that sweet, consoling, endearing word. 
Ample years had rolled around, and yet the ta- 
blets of memory are yivid and clear, as if but yester- 
day, the scenes of youth were passed over, and but a 
few days were in the interim, between childhood and 
manhood. How strikingly familiar is the view of 
yonderold mansion. It was there where I first drew 











the breath of life. Nearly twenty years have mea- 
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sured out their days since the clatter of my youthtul 
and bounding footsteps were heard within those walis. 
O! how recollections flooi upon me as I approach 
and memory turns over leaf after leaf, and the eye 
wanders from object to object. Every tree has a le- 
gend, and every hi)! and dale its story long forgotten. 
The sound of yonder little stream dashing across Ms 
rocky bed, is sweeter far than the music of the opera; 


pndthe roar of the wind through yonder grove, than 


the joyful notes from the halls of mirth. ‘The mur- 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory 
of the past. The sounds of thy woods, Garmallar, is 


Joyely in mine ear.” Green and fresh about the heart | 


— — _ — — = - - - —— 


bear in the loss of her father, whose bones were now 

bleaching in the wilderness. Shanky and the Indian 

are there too, enjoying a part of that happiness to which 

they, by their faithfulness had so largely contributed, 
THE END. 


- tt POD DODO Crm mm 


The following toast was sent us by some one—we 
know not whom—and is certainly, if it be original, 
worthy of a place in these pages. 


are the memories of youth. They fade not while life || 


lasts, and unlike every thing else grow more vivid as 


A TOAST. 


ihe coming years throw their shadows upon them. || 


The chirp of yonder bird seems to welcome me back 
to childhood’s hours; and the lay of the mock bird 
from that aged China tree, reminds me of those bright 
sunny days of spring time and youth, when the 
blood was wont to bound merrily and witha thrill of 
joy at the sweet prolonged note. It is more touching, 
“more like the very chaunt of matin morn and vesper 
evening of ‘auld lang syne,’ that was wont to lull 


childhood to sleep, or to awaken from the dreamy | 
¢lumber of repose. Andhere is the same bubbling | 


fountain in which I so often viewed the wavy reflec- 


tiop of my childish features, orthat of the passing sum- 


mer cloud, and the deep blue ofthe sky, 


«‘Where heaven itself bronght down to earth, 
Looks fairer than above.” 


Upon this spot where I now stand what, a flood of 


associations press upon me. It is more than classic | 
ground to me on which I tread, it is holy in the heart’s | 


best.affections. But I must cease these reflections, 

see even now my servant approaching me, my faith- 
ful Harry. Little thinks he that itis his master re- 
turned once more to greet and bless him for his faith- 
fulness and watchfulness, from childhood up to riper 


years. But he quickens his pace, and looks with a_ 
more eager gaze—now he runs—yes, it is even so, | 


and the faithful servant and the thankful master are 


locked in each others embrace, clasping my knees | 


and at the same time muttering a prayer. But we must 
not longer dwell with such scenes. 

The kind reader is requested to consider the many 
warm greetings over, both with servants and friends 
which naturally followed for several successive days. 


And before we part acquaintance, we shall be glad to | 
introduce him to several oldacquintances under. new | 


names. Be pleased then to look at that beautiful blooin- 
ing bride, who Bears the name now of your humble 
servant, the gir] of fortitude and, for a time much suf- 
fering, the current of whose life was for a long time 
troubled by the evil genius ofa bad man, but who at 
length escaping, ts now happy—happy as is the allot- 
ment of human kind in this life. And this other, 
once the erring child of defective education, but now 
chastened by suffering and purified by trial, happy as 
she could be under the affliction she was brought to 





Drink, drink, to whom shall we drink, 

| Toafrend or a mistress—come, let me think; 
Tothose who are absent, or those who are here, 
To the dead whom we loved, or the living still dear, 
Alas, when I look, I find none of the last, 
The present is barren, Jet’s drink to the past. 


Come, here’s to the girl with a voice sweet and low, 

_ The eye all of fire, and the bosom of snow, 

|| Who e’er in the days of my youth that have fled, 

| Once slept on my bosom, and pillowed my head; 
Would you know where to find such a delicate prize, 
Go seek in yon church-yard, for there she lies. 


} 
| And here’s to a pair of bright cherubs of mine, 
| With hearts like their mother’s, as pure as this wine; 
Who came but to see the first act of the play, 
Grew tired of the scene, so both went away; 
Would you know where this pair of bright cherubs 
\| have hied, 
| Go seek them in Heaven, for there they abide. 
| 





| And here’s to the friend, the lone friend of my youth, 
With a head full of genius, and a heart full of truth, 
| Who travelled with me in the sunshine of life, 
_ And stod by my side in its sorrows and strife, 
Would you know where to find a blessing so rare; 
'| Go drag the lone sea, you will find him there. 
1] 
| A bumper my boys to a gray headed pair, 
|| Who watched o’er my childhood with tenderest care, 
_ God bless them and keep them, and may they look 
| down 
On the head of their son, without sigh, tear, or frown: 
| W ould you know whom | drink to, go seek midst the 


dead 
|| You wiil find both their names at the stone at their 


| head. * 


] And her’s, but alas! the good time is no more, 
| The bottle is emptied of all its bright store; 
| Like those we have toasted, its spirit has fled, 
| And nothing is left but the light it has shed; 
Then a bumper of tears, boys, the banquet here ends, 
With a health to the dead, since we've noliving friends 
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a large share of dutch courage, before I can venture 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF 


A MARRIED MAN. 











Original. 
FROM THE TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE. | 





AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF A 
MARRIED MAN. 


BY COL. BUTTERBALL. 


“Well, well, my dear boy, say no more. Such as 
it is, you shall have it. (Pass the bottle.) I shall need 


upon ‘My Life.’ My Life! Upon my word, as Brooks 
the poet once said, ‘I have no life.’ ‘ 
‘‘There is one grand epochain my existance, which 





absorbs the interest I might feel in every other event 
that has happened to me since my birth. (My glass 
is out.) When a young man, I married. Nay, don’t 
stare—*’tis true, and pity “tis, ’tis true.” Could J for- 
get it, I should be the happiest old fellow breathing ; 
but the memory of that error weighs upon me‘like the 
night mare. Whew!—the bare mention of it gives 
me the tremors! I married—that was bad, you’ll ad- 
mit—for love—that was still worse—‘an angel,’ and 
that embraces the three degrees of comparison : bad— 
worse—worst. (Hand the bottle.) Let me, as your 
sincere friend, advise you never to——” 

**Drink?” 

«No, boy, no—never to marry. You may lose your 
fortune, your friends, your credit, or join the Temper- 
ance Society, and thus from choice or necessity, quit 
drink whenever you please ; but a wife sticks to you 
like a bur: you can’t quit her, and she wont quit you. 

«*Well as I was saying, I fell in love with as pretty 
a piece of woman’s flesh as you could hope to meet in 
asummer’s day. So beautiful, so modest, so accom- 
plished, so gifted in intellect, so mild in temper, so 
amiable in disposition, that ‘pa’ and ‘ma,’ and brothers 
and sisters, abd uncles and aunts, and nephews and 
nieces, all joined in declaring my chosen ‘an angel.’ 
Be it remembered, boy, that I was rich, very rich—of 
course, a ‘good catch’ even for an angel—particularly 
one who needed an establishment, without the remo- 
test prospect of obtaining it, otherwise than by the aid 
of that necessary evil, a wealthy husband. 

«If ever you should marry—which the saints forbid! 
—never marry for love. Above all, shun ‘an angel’ 
as you would the pestilence. ‘De gustibus non est 
disputandam’ is true ; but we may correct a bad or 
vicious taste, if we apply the remedy in time. Noth- 
ing like wine to drive a woman out of your head. If 
you have any taste for ‘angels,’ set about its correction 
immediately. ‘We had better,’ says Shakspeare, 
‘bear the ills we have, than fly to others than we know 
not of.’ Carpe diem. So pass the bottle once more, 
and I will endeavor to resume the thread of my narra- 
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tive, which my great friendship for you induces me 
constantly to break off, that I may give you goad advice 
in the right place. 

**How I wooed and won my ‘angel’ bride, I will not 
now relate. In fact I do not recollect much about the 


courtship. TIoffered myself and was accepted. My 


| merits were too great not to be promptly recognized 
| by the whole family ; and my adored Gabriella was 
soon brought, as Mrs. Malaprop would express it, to 


‘own the soft impeachment’ of a mutual passion.— 
Only a single objection was hinted at, and that so gen- 
tly, and with so sweet a smile, that, though it deeply 
wounded my pride at the moment, I soon recovered 
from the shock. 

**I was christened at the fount by the name of Jon- 
athan. Where the duce my patronymic of Butterball 
came from, Icant imagine. Had it been Buttermilk, 
I should think it Irish. Jonathan Butterball was the 
name of mine honored father, and such was the cogno- 
men I was destined to bear, being an only son sent 
him for his comfort in his old age. How far I fulfilled 
my mission, it may not be profitable at this time to in- 
quire. 


‘*Gabriella Butterball certainly had very little of the 
euphony of aristocracy in its sound. Gabriella was 
patrician enough—but Butterball was plebean beyond 
all hope of redemption. My good father—may he rest 
in peace !—was a tailor by trade, and though immense- 
ly wealthy, would never give up the shop till death re- 
moved him from the beard. Gabriella felt that wealth 
could never enoble the tailor’s son while he continued 
to bear the family name, and gently hinted at the ad- 
vantage of adopting her’s sanctioned by a legislative 
enactment. Howard, it cannot be denied, és a nobler 
name than Butterball. 


‘But I, too, had my prejudices, which Miss How- 
ard found it dangerous to arouse, so she consented to 
become Mrs. Butterball, without any condition ex- 
pressly recognized. Perhaps she relied on her pow, 
ers of eloquence, or some other more efficient power, 
to be brought into full play at some more convenient 
season, to induce me to sink the melting cognomen 
of Butterball in that of the aristocratic Howaid.” Be 
that as it may, (don’t let your interest in my biography 
suspend the free circulation of the wine,) we married, 
and Gabriella Howard became, much to her satisfaction 
as well as my own, at that time, Mrs. Jonathan Butter- 
ball. 


‘Alas! how transitory is all sublunary bliss!’ ‘Sie 
transit gloria mundi.’ In one short month, I discov- 
ered that my ‘angel’ wife was only—what shall I say— 
was only a woman! Believe it or not, my young 
friend, I speak the words of truth and soberness—that 
is to say, whether drunk or sober, what I tell you is 
true; in one short month I discovered, in spite of the 
testimony of ‘‘pa” and ‘‘ma,”’ and all the kith and kin, 
Gabriella Butterball was no better than a woman ! 

When I made this astounding discovery, you may 
readily imagine my love evaporated with the speed of 
a burst boiler, leaving me only the uncomfortable and 
unsatisfactory assurance of being tied for life to a 
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female, whose greatest pleasure would consist in 
making me miserable. Xaritippe was a novice to my 
Gabriella, in the art of teasing, or Socrates was an 
ungrateful rascal for not thanking his judges on his 
knees for their kindness in condemning him to drink 
hemlock. For my part, I would voluntarily have 
drank hemlock, or any other poison, to have eased me _ 


of my troubles, had I not accidentally discovered | 
| ceived them very graciously, and took good care not to 


that Madeira was much more pleasant, and equally 
efficacious, in rendering me indifferent to the ‘little 
ways’ of my quondam ‘angel’ and most excellent rib.” 

«« She had obtained what she so much needed and 
desired, an establishment, where she could rule and 
reign, that is to say, I gave up my house to her manage- 
ment, while I managed to ensconce myself pretty 
comfortably in a neighboring tavern. 

‘It is true I did my part toward bringing out the | 
natural acerbity of my wife’s termagant disposition, | 
my disagreeing to several little matters she had set 
her heart upon. She began to play the tyrant too soon. 
My eyes wore opened before I had given my consent 
to become Mr. Howard, and obstinately did I adhear | 
to the name I had inherited from the old tailor. The | 

woman who was proud to excess of her family 
name, and blood, and my wealth, founda constant | 
source of mortification and irritation in her marital | 
acquisition of a name. Mrs. Butterball was hateful to | 
her, but Mrs. Jonathan Butterball perfectly odious. | 
The name of Jonathan was proscribed, and Butterball | 
not allowed, only in case of absolute necessity. My 
‘angel’ that was, took great delight in venting her 
spleen on my devoted head, until I sometimes felt 
ready to give up in despair—submitting quietly and 
® with meekness, to petticoat government.” 
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¢¢ But I rallied again and again for independence, 
arid at the end of two years found that I and my dear 
wife held our own pretty equally. One thing I know, 
and the knowledge was as disagreeable to Madam as 
it was to myself. I knew that Gabriella would re. 
main Mrs. Butterball till death or the law should di- 
vorce us; but I consoled myself with the reflection, 
that the same kind dispensation which relieved her 
from this annoyance, would also relieve me froma 
still greater. Fortunately, we were not blessed with 
any pledges of our mutual hate, so that I felt I could 
bear the loss of my ‘angel,’ should it please the humor 
of any of our gay friends to take her off my hands, and 
such a consumation I had great hopes of seeing realized. 
Ihad long before intimated to my better half, that 
though I could not consent to give up the name of 
Butterball myself, I was so far melted by her prayers, 
that I would willingly join in a petition to the Legisla- 
ture that she should be released from bearing it. The 
dear girl was perfectly willing to make the arrange- 
ment, only we quarrelled about the amount of alimony 
I should allow her, and this unfortunate difference of 
opinion broke off the negociation. She very kindly 
proposed to take charge of my whole estate, allowing 
me three hundred a year out of it for my support. 
That arrangement I thought would be imposing too 
great a burthen on my ‘lady love;’ so, to show my 
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== 
liberality and forethought, asa kind and considerate 
husband, I proposed to keep the estate myself, and 
allow her the three hundred per annum! This was 
the nearest we came to an arrangement. 

‘Il had noticed for some time the very assiduous at- 
tention which a tall, be-whiskered fellow, who called 
himself ‘a friend of the family,’ continued to bestow 
on Mrs. Butterball. I noticed, foo, that Gabriella re- 


throw any impediment in the way of the indulgence 
of their harmless amusemepts. They rode topeiier. 
walked together, sang together, and danced tog tr, 
until Thad little difficulty in guessing the probable 
consequences of their platonic intimacy. 

‘**The gentleman was very polite and friendly when- 
ever we met, and Gabriella began to be much more 
courteous and affable in her bearing ‘toward me than 

she had been before her intimacy with ‘the friend of 
_the family.” I was not so blind as they imagined, 
| though it was my cue to appear even more so than they 
dared to hope. 

**Matters took their regular course. The woman 
_who listens to dishonorable proposals, without imme- 
diately dismissing her pretended lover, is assuredly 
lost. Whether Gabriella fell an easy conquest or not, 
I never took the trouble to learn. Suffice it, she did 
fall, and that I profited to my heart’s content by her 
indiscretion. 

‘I was satisfied of her many meetings with her 
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|| friend, but did not act, until I could do without the 


slightest risk of disappointment. An assignation had 
been made. Gabriella was punctual to the appoint- 
ment—so was I—attended by a couple of friends. The 
discovery was so complete—the proofs so full and con- 
clvsive—that Gabriella did not affect to deny or palliate 
her guilt. I was the happiest fellow imaginable on 
getting rid of my ‘angel’ whom a little more than 
two years before I had married for love. A divoree, 
a menso et thoro, was pronounced afew months af- 
terward, and I freely allowed Mrs. Butterball. three 
hundred a year for her maintenance. She immediate- 
ly adopted her maiden name, and isthe Mrs. Howard, 
whom you have known in V—— street. 
| ‘The bottle is out. My tale is finished. Good 
night, my young friend. You have already heard the 
moral of ‘my life.’ Never marry—if you do, never 
marry ‘an angel!” 








Men of splendid talents are generally too quick, 
too volatile, too adventurous, and too unstable to be 
_much relied on ; whereas, men of common abilities, 
/in a regular, plodding routine of business, act with 
more regulaiity and greater certainty. Men of the 
best intellectual‘abilities are apt to strike off suddenly, 
like the tangeant of a circle, and cannot be brought 
into their orbits by attraction or gravity—they often 
act with such eccentricity as to be lost in the vortex 





of their own reveries. 
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The following notice of the Memoir of Margaret 
Miller Davidson, we adopt from the Savannah Repub- 
liean, as it is suited to our purpose and is in substance 


what we should ourselves have said in noticing this | 


work. 


Memorr or MARGARET MILLER Davipson— | 


by Washington Irving.—We scarcely know how to 
convey to our readers the pleasing, but indelible im- 
pression made upon our minds by the perusal of this 


aturé, we know of no paralle! to be found to it, unless 


subject of this one, by Miss Sedgwick. Never did 
two such lovely flowers sink to an early grave, and | 
leave to the lacerated affections of those left behind,such 
pure and angelic mementos of their bright but short 
pilgrimages on earth. Of the one before us (and the | 
most recent) we are sure our readers will rise from 
the perusal, doubtful whether most to admire the sub- 
ject of the biography or the author of it. Who would, 
or could suppose that Washington Irving would be- | 
come the author of the life ofa little girl fifteen years 
old and a little upwards, when she died. But such a_ 
girl! this dreary world is blessed but rarely with such 
angel visits. Imagine reader, a pure and tender young | 


| 


thing, whose bright and joyous spirit poured itself out | 
in song like the following, and you will readily con- | 
ceive why Washington Irving stood god-father to her 
sweet remains. 


These lines were slipped into her mother’s hand a 
short time before her death : 


*€ Oh, Mother! would the power were mine, 
To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 

And breath each trembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly list’ning ear. 

As when in days of health and glee 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, Mother, now a shade has past 
Athwart my brightest visions here, 
A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 
No song, no echo can I win, 

The sparkling fount has died within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no more ; 
And oh! how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before. 

My soul with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife, 
Oh! may it prove as time rolls on, 

The path-way to eternal life ; 

Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
T'll sing thee as in days of yore. 


I said that hope had passed from earth, 

*T was but to fold her wings in Heaven, 

To whisper of the soul’s new birth, : 
Ofsinners saved and sins forgiven. 

When mine are wash’d in tears away, 

Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 








When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft cords of heavenly jlove— 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 

| And tuneful voices swell my heart, 

| Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
| Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 

| And all not offered at His shrine, 

| Dear Mother, I will place on thine.” 


delightful book. In the whole range of English liter- | _Was this notan affecting farewell from the little 


beautified creature to her mother, three weeks before 


her departure, and it is only a fair sample of a hundred 
indeed it be the biography of the elder sister of the || | Agen Fy apt oil 


others, running through that part of the volume com- 
prising her poetical remains. She was undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable little girls that ever lived, 
and we rejoice that a biographer was found capable of 
doing such ample justice to his subject. 

Thete is a fragment of hers in prose also, an unfin- 
ished tale,a simple and eloquent thing it is too—the 
| reader will turn to it with no little curiosity after 
reading what goes before. We do not recollect any 
| where to have read language more full of majesty and 





|| sublimity, than the description of the thunder shower. 


What renders this tale still more absorbing in its in- 
terest, is that the heroine, like herself, was an afflicted 
child of sorrow and disease. To use her own beauti- 
ful language— 


**Consumption! Child of woe, thy blighting breath 
Marks all that’s fair and lovely for thine own, 
And sweeping o’er the silver chords of life, 

Blends all their music in one death like tone. ” 


Mr. Southey wrote an able and most interesting ars 
ticle some years ago in the London Quarterly Reviewy 
of which her elder sister, who preceded her to an un- 
timely grave, was the’subject. What will be his as- 
tonishment, if he yet survives to see that another sis- 
ter, not less remarkable, has followed in her brilliant, 
but melancholy footsteps. Let every parent place 
this volume in his daughter’s hands ; it is an appeal as 
well to the hearts as the understandings of the young, 
and clothed insuch beauty of diction, and arranged 
so admirably, that they will find it irresistible. Let 
them by no means suppose that it is too gloomy—the 
charming little girl whose life and writings are here 
recorded, was as playful as a lamb, to the very brink 
ofthe grave. Her paradise was all decked with. flow- 
ers, and the angels who ministered round her dying 
couch, were clad in vestments of heavenly purity and 
beauty. Even her last moments were glowing and 
triumphant; she threw out herarms and expressed 4 
desire to breathe her last upon her mother’s bosom, 
which had so often and so tenderly pillowed her throb- 
bing temples. We hope the young men of Saratoga 
have erected a white urn over her grave, end that the 
young girls may for ages to come, deck it with the 
freshest flowers of spring. 

The following extract exhibits the author’s sympa- 
thy with his subject. Mrs. Davidson had just lost a 
lovely boy and was anxious lest a similar premature 
death should deprive her also of her gifted daughter. 


“The anguish of the mother was still more intense, 
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, ToOrOoUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
With infinite | labor and embarrassment, we have 
“ Jength succeeded in issuing the numbers of the 
‘¢ Southern Ladies’ Book,” due last year. We promis- 
ed them earlier, andour promise should have been 
we had mote control over the printer 
issuethem. It will not edify 


| rn the history of thosé disappointments 
ve eventually compelled us to issue the 
work fr ) place, causing thereby a short delay in 


the appearance of the July number of the Magnolia. 
Weare candid when we say, that we would not endure 
the same anxiety that we have felt for the last eighteen 
months, in endeavoring to establish a respectable 
literary periodical, for five times the benefit that has 
accryed jo ourselves. If any profit has arisen from 
such @ work, we are sure the public has received it 
— ws, havederived very little, and we know 

ny third Aroha oa in to dispossess 














oe on 
a “We have issued the work, and those 
ey fead this article, will have re- 
ceived it. Rather late.it is indeed, but ‘better late 
than never,” isan old. adage-and true, and we greatly 
rejoice thatthe trouble and difficulty are at length off 


yet owe us, we have a word to say. 








It is no pleasing portion of our labour to expose our 
own necess.ties, | t, if ashi, urgently for money 


‘ill be obliged to make them known, and 
ost antreat that every subscriber to this 

ears, will, by the first mail, enclose 

to us the amount, dues. We need every cent of 
it. py ny sain ky or else, if that be 
wanting, prompt payments of the subscription money 
Faust take its place, and we are assured that no friend 






of § | who owes us help, will suffer 

peal to.his justice—for justice requires him to 
pay us,—to be unheeded. Our friends may say, that 
we urge too warmly, but could they see us 












when ‘in, waym, troubled, vexed, and dis- 
m a tour of money-hunting among our 
would freely forgive 

and prove their forgiveness 
ey owe us. Just take a specimen: 
us saying that “Mr. A. has to 
a he would be giad to have the 
” -Thisisforpaper. Mr. B’s clerk 
comes in that his employer ‘must have the 
amount you owe him for office material by twelve 
o’clock to day.” Mr. C. comes himself and presents 
adue bill, we gave-him.a few days ago, when we bor- 
rowed some money to pay off a debt incurred in estab- 
Jishing ourselves. Then Mrs. C. our washerwoman; 
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Mr. D. our tailor; Mr. E. our shoemaker; Mr. F. our 
merchant, and Mr. G. our landlord, are all hard run to 
day, and if possible, they must have at least half we 
owe them;—and ajl these debts are incurred si 

because an editor, like @ reader, must eat vanes 
wear clothes. Toall these we say, ‘*I will see what 


can be done by twelve o’clock, and. call on you, and — 


you, and you.’’ Our printer, to complete our em- 
barrassment, steps up and says, ‘to-day is Satur- 
day and the journeymen must be paid before night,” 
—a heavy demand in itself. 


By this time we are ina perfeet fever. We hunt 


over our pocket book, and find one bill of a broken: 


bank, and one a forgery, which some subseriber has 
sentus. We gather up all the accounts of city subscri- 
bers and sally forth to collect them. One half are 


absent from home, or out at this moment—one fourth. 


of those found, have no money just now—one eighth 
will call and see usin the course of the day—one 
sixteenth have just paid out the last cent—half the 
remainder say they have some money in hand, but 
every mill must go to the Bank to-day, or their notes 
are protested—and the others pay us, save sothe one 
or two, who declare there is some mistake, they never 
subscribed, though unfortunately for their honesty, 
they have furthered the mistake, by continuing to take 


the Book from our carrier, oan the first number up to. 


this time. 


Our hope of help from our debtors is now exhausted; 
we must see what our friends can do for us. Weare 
constrained to apply for a small loan for a few days. 
Mr. H., Mr. K., Mr. L., are all applied to, and 
they are extremely desirous to afford us help, they 
positively cannot do it to-day, having several engage. 
ments of their own to meet ; however, Mr. L. | 
coneludes that he ean Jend us ten dollaas until Monday. 
By accident we meet Mr. M.. an old friend from the 
country. He is glad to see us, ‘but regrets to see us so 
worn down, and wants to know the reason, we tell 
him. ‘* My dear fellow” says he, ‘ don’t distress 


yourself to-day, I havea little money, which I will not — 
need until I leave town, a week hence, and you shall - 


have it if you can returnit by that time.” We takeit, 
but with some compunetion of conscience, not know- 

ing exactly how to fultill the condition. This enables 
us to discharge half the debts of the day. One only 
remaining hope now is, that something may come by 
the mail. We wait anxiously until it arrives, and 


hasten to the office. There is one letter, with trem- | 


bling hands we break the seal, it contains the dues of 

one subscriber, in money at twenty per cent discount 
here. With rueful face we turn away, and sick at 
heart, and aimost ready to murmur at that fortune, 
which ever brought us to this business of catering to 
the public taste. We go and do what we can for our 
creditors. No wonder that after such an anxious day, 
we sleep but little. Friends, if you do not help us 
we shall not live out half our days, and then you will 
undoubtedly be chargeable with our murder. Who 
can refuse now to pay us immediately ? 
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THE MAGNOLIA. laudable zeal, which has urged us onward to seek,” 


| what we deem a desirable object—the developement 
Notwithstanding the difficulties and discourage- || 9», literary resources of the South—through difi- 


ments with which we met last year, in attempting to | culties which would have kept us from the underttike 

esta»lish a Literary Journal in our native state, ~~ | ing, bad weterescen Gide we hae felly Gaus 
culties, arising from the nature of the duties, we | mitted ourselves to ee Werk @encwGiee 
undertaken, — and discouragements, suggested by tothe public, and ask for aid and support. “LAP 
friends, used as strong arguments against us by the in- | for itself, and let those writers who have thus stepped 
different, and coming to our ears inthe form of pre | |forth to redeem their country from the un 
phecies of entire failure from those, who were abso- | ! charge, that she had no literary capital—that there Was 
lutely opposed to our experiment, and sometimes al- | } not enough of genius in the South to support a respee- 
most overcoming cur resolution to continue the effort | ‘able periodical—receive the warm commendations of 
until we had made a fair trial of the literary resources | their fellow-citizens, and that encouragement justly 
ofthe Southern States,—notwithstanding these, we | due to their praiseworthy efforts. 

determined to devote yet another year at least to our | With all our advantages, and hopes, we shall yet 
labors. For the purpose of securing the assistance of || fail, unless the public come fo our aid. Every de: 
known writers, whose efforts could be concentrated || partment of our business requires money. But Wwe 
here better than elsewhere, and to avail ourselves of | ask it not as a charitable contribution, we offer to give 
advantages in the issue of our work, which were want- the ** quid pro quo.” We only ask fora good number 
ingin the city where it was first established, we re- | of paying subscribers, and we shall doubt and fear no 
solved to remove hither, and continue our periodical | more. 
under a new name, until we liad established beyond | We wish it borne in mind that this is but the second 
controversy the truth or falsity of the long asserted _year of our existence, and that six months only have 
dogma—taken almost as an axiom—that a Magazine | clapsed since we have been situated so that we could 
dévoted wholly to Literature could never succeed in make a successful experiment. We erred greatly in 
in the South. ' not coming to this place last year. Had we done so, 
Six months have passed since we first entered upon | 

our editorial duties here, and six numbers of the Mag- | for our error involved us in disastrous results, so nearly 
nolia have been issued. We assure our friends, that approaching to entire failure in our project, that many 
thus far, we have succeeded beyond our most sanguine || who gave us support then, have withdrawn it. We 
expectations in securing the assistance of writers a think it would be but candid, to look upon our then 
genius, and could they see the piles of manuscript || condition, as merely our embryo state, while this year 
which now adorn our desk, and which we are assured || having struggled into being, we are now a living, 
are to be replaced by others from the same, and from | | breathing, moving object; a child, whose father is the 
equally gifted authors, when these are exhausted, they || public, and who has claimsupon the public for support. 
would share in our exultation. Weare deceived too,|| We say again, that we are yet in infancy, and we 
as to the opinion of the reading public generally— '| are sure that if we receive the nurture that we now 
taking the notices of the public press as our means of | ask, we can promise that as we come to riper years, 
judging—if they are not already beginning to feel that we shall be mote usefnl,and more fully repay the 
they were mistaken in assuring themselves so confi- | efforts now made to rear us up‘to manhood. We ex. 
dently that a work like this would inevitably fai}. || “pect to improve every month and every year, in 
We have met with approval and congratulation from || mind, in size, and in personal appearance, until we 
those, whose opinions in literature have long been || shall be honored, even when we stand beside the tall 
deemed a standard, and whose praises are therefore || sons of Americ, aye, and even of British genius, who 
the more highly esteemed, and give us the more satis- || have sprung into being before us. Accord us the 
tion and encoutagement. Notwithstanding the cla- patronage we desire, watch our growth, and you will 
mors of those who desire our failure, that they may es- | find that we are not in error when we make this 
tablish a character as prophets, or of those who would | promise, or else we have been wonderfully deceived 
like to secure to themselves alone the labors of our | jn estimating the resources of the South. 

contributors and the honor of success ifi a like project i We believe that our people are waked up to this mat- 
—Wwe say nothing of the profit, itis not worth covet- | ter of self-dependence in Literature asin other things, 
ing—notwithstanding many were fearful and hopeless, | and we invite contributions from every one whose 
who at first were our ardent friends, when they saw the | | “taste and talent are likely to commend his or her pro- 
unpromising results of the labors of last year, we now | || ductions to the reading public. We are here for the 
feel confident that our enterprize is not without highly purpose of publishing the contributions of Southern 
reasonable chances of ultimate and triumphant suc- | writers, and we hope al! such, far and near, will not 
cess. - | stand aloof, when there are so many inducements to 

We say not these things to boast. We wish to af- | stimulate them to effort. 

ford encouragement to those friends who have stood | | In conclusion, we would add, that we have several 
by us in the fiercest of the contest for an honorable ex- | back numbers of the Magnolia on hand, which we wish 
istence. We take no other praise than that due to a ito dispose of. We offer a premium of one DOLLAR 














we mnight not be thus urging our claims to patronage, . 
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for.every subscriber for this year who may be obtained 
for us, provided the money is forwarded with the names 


— 


tation in pronouncing it equal to any periodical of the 
kind published in the United States. 


of subscribers. The premium will be paid in copies || We would here address a few remarks to the people 


of the work, or the amount may be subtracted from the 
iption money. 

cure five copies, and any pefson, we think, unable to 
pay the money for the work, yet wishing to take it, 


might afford to procure FOUR subscribers; and send | 


the money, when he will receive if for his trouble. 

We place upon our covet (as well as those which 
follow) several notices extracted from various papers, 
which wehave every reason to believe contain the 
expression of the general opinion with regard to the 
success of our effort. 

Many of our old friends deserted us,(who wished us 
well no doubt,) because we did not, ini our labors last 
year, fulfil their expectations. Weare now anxious 
that they should know what public opinion is in this 
matter, with the hope of regaining their confidence, 
confident, that we now do, and shall continue to, de- 
serve it. 


LILOO DOL PPC CC 


From the Star of Florida. 
THE MaGnori1a—This periodical has assumed a 
character highly creditable to Southern Literature. 
Among the contributors, we observe some of the most 


popular writers of the country, and their articles are | 


well deserving of their popularity. The typographical 
part of this work is neat and well executed, and the 
publication altogether is deserving, and we hope ob- 
tains the liberal patronaze of the friends of Southern 
enterprise and talent. 


From the Southern Shield, ( Irwinton, Ala.) 

MAGNoLtrA. —The June number of this very inter- 
esting monthly was laid on our table by the last mail. 
In running our eyes over the Editor’s Table, we see 
that he solicits patronage ina tone which can never be 
mistaken. Will the intelligent and wealthy citizens of 
the South suffer. this valuable periodical to languish 
for want of support? We hope not. A copy of the 
work may be seen at our office, come and look at it, 


and give us your names. You will more than obtain 
value received for your money. 


From the Newburgh (WV. ¥.) Telegraph. 

The MAGNGLIA, or SOUTHERN MONTHLY, a 
Periodical published at Savannah, by P. C. Pendle- 
ton, at $5 per annum, in advance. 

A few copies of the above work have been placed 
our table, and we confess that we have enjoyed 

no little pleasure in their perusal. It seems indeed to 
be a work which reflects honor on the literature of the 


South, and we are disposed to award much credit to | 


its talented editor, Mr. Pendleton. We notice as con- 
tributors to its pages, the names of the most distin- 
guished | men of the South, and we really have no hesi- | 





| of the South—on matters which have often occurred 
Thus, twenty dollars will se- || 


to us before and which have now been called forth by 
the sight of the present periodical: Why is it that 
until now we have never witnessed a fair specimen of 
Southern Literature?, Why is it that a people who 
ate remarkable for their good feelings and boasted pa- 
triotism, persist in patronizing Northern and Foreign 
Literature while they neglect the offspring of thei¥ 
own sunny land? We have perused Mr. Simms’ let 





ters on Southern Literature, and we predict the down 


fall of the work. Weintroduce these remarks merely 
_to endeavor as much as possible, to call upon the li- 


terary men of the United States to patronize native 
literature. Let the Southerners foster that bud of 
talent which is shooting up in their land—let them no 
longer look upon their own productionsas inferior to 
Northern Literature because hitherto it has possessed 
the advantages ofaname. Until this is done, litera- 
ture, to our shame be it said, will be confined to only 
one part of our country, and would they look upon 


_ their productions with a favoring eye, literature would 


progress throughout the whole United States of Amer- 
ica, and we shall yet live to see that servile subjuga- 
tipn to foreign productions (forsooth) done away with, 
and our own country blaze forth in the glorious sun- 
rise of an intellectual brightness. 


From the Edgefield: Advertiser. 
Tue Macnoria.—The June number of this va- 





_ erners should be proud of this work. 





luable periodical has come to hand, and the lovers of 
Literature cannot help being much pleased with its 
contents. The Literary character of this work in- 
creases with its growth, and we feel justified in say- 
ing, that long before it reaches its teens, should its 
conductors persevere in ‘well doing,’ the Magnolia 


will be the finest flower the sunny region of the South 
has yet produced. 


From the Portland (Maine) Tribune. 
We have received ‘The Magnolia’ for May, publish- 


ed at Savannah, Geo. It is one of the best monthlies 
in our country, each number containing something 
like fifty large octavo pages. The present number is 
entirely original. Among its contributors are some of 
the most talented minds in our country. The South- 


* 


From the Franklia (Tenn.) Review. - 
Tar MacGnotta, for Maj, is adelightful numbér, 








entirely original, and more emphatically Southern 
in the rich freshness of the leaves it unfolds before us, 
than any of the preceding numbers that have graced 
\ourtable. We cordially wish its enterprising editor, 
Pp. C. Pendleton, the abundant measure of success he 
| so liberally deserves. 
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